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RUSSIA’S 


HE war in Russia has reached a phase critical in two senses. 
T The danger that the Germans may cut Russia off from half 
her food and four-fifths of her oil is imminent, and such a threat 
is, of course, grave in the last degree. But the latest messages 
coming in as we go to press suggest that Marshal Timoshenko is 
beginning to throw in the reserves that he has so carefully hus- 
banded and that the German advance on Stalingrad has been 
slowed down by the stiffening resistance. This may mean much 
or little. Nothing is more difficult for a commander than to decide 
just when the weight of his reserves will tell most. The longer 
he can hold them back, so that they may strike when the enemy 
is getting exhausted by his own efforts, the more probable that 
their intervention will be decisive. Marshal Timoshenko has 
obviously taken great risks in waiting so long, but his judgement 
may yet be vindicated. But the need for any activity elsewhere 
calculated to divert German divisions or air-strength from the 
Russian front is urgent. It is unfortunate that this week’s limited 
ofiensive by General Auchinleck led to litt'e or nothing. With 
Rommel diligently digging in, another period of static warfare on 
the Alamein front seems likely, though it is to the interest of either 
side to strike before the other acquires more reinforcements. The 
possibilities of a second front in Europe are discussed in a leading 
article on a later page. 


The Air-War on Germany 

It was just the right kind of message to Germany that was broad- 
cast on Tuesday by Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Bomber Command. It told the people of Ger- 
many in stern, simple terms what our bombing policy is: to use 
our swiftly mounting superiority in the air to bomb Germany 
remorselessly, city by city, day and night, ever more terribly, to 
make it impossible for them to go on with the war. He reminded 
them of what Germans did to British towns, and what we have 
done to Liibeck, Rostock, Cologne, Emden, Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, 
Duisburg, and (twice this week) to Hamburg—a list which will 
grow longer and longer. He told them that we aim at factories, 
shipyards and railways, but that in doing so we inevitably hit 
civilians, just as the Germans did when they struck at Coventry, 
or when they torpedo merchant ships. He told them that they 
have no chance: they cannot invade England, they cannot avoid 
the bombs, their country will -be “scourged from end to end” 
unless, disbelieving the lie that we. plan a peace of revenge, they 
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overthrow the Nazis and make peace. 
to Germans. It is proper, that is, on 
bombers do all that Sir Arthur Harris promises, and no _ less. 
The deeds are necessary to give point to the words. Raids in all 
their. intensity must follow in quick succession to prevent repair 
of damage and shatter morale. They must not be confined to 
western and north-western Germany, but must penetrate deeply 
into central and eastern Germany, as will be increasingly possible 
the nights get longer and our long-range bombers increase 
in number. It must be remembered that the Germans have been 
transferring much of their machinery and war industry eastwards, 
as the Russians did. These must be sought out in their new 
localities, and the terror of the bomber must be spread over the 
whole of Germany. Nothing less than this will suffice. 


This is a proper warning 
one condition, that our 


as 


Movement in India 


With the approach of the date—August 7th—of the meeting of 
the All-India Committee of the Congress Party, at which the non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience movement which the Party’s 
Working Committee has approved is to be endorsed, the prospect 
of a split in the party increases. Such a step as is proposed obvi- 
ously causes grave misgivings, in view of India’s strategic danger, 
and one possibility is the postponement of a decision tll a new 
All-India Committee is elected in October. Another is a change of 
policy arising from conversations which Mr. Rajagopalachari, the 
Madras leader, who is working for a Hindu-Moslem understanding, 
has been having with Mr. Gandhi; but it would be unwise to hope 
for much from this. A still wider understanding is urged by the 
Liberal leader, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who urges that the Congress 
Party, Hindu Mahasaba and Moslem leaders and others should call 
a conference to discuss a settlkement for the war-period and the 
setting up of machinery for forming a permanent constitution. At 
the same time he suggests that the British Government should 
unequivocally promise India the fullest measure of self-government 
within a year after the war ends. The difficulty about that is that 
India can only have full self-government when Indians themselves 
have composed their differences and agreed on a constitution. 
That may well be within a year after the end of the war, 
but Britain cannot determine their action. Generally speaking, 
in spite of an attack on Sir Stafford Cripps by Mr. Nehru, 
moderation and political wisdom seem to be making progress 
in India. 








98 THE 
The De‘ence of Peace 

It is a source of great satisfaction to all who look forward to a 
period of close co-operation between Britain and the United States 
after the war that public men in both countries are speaking in 
almost identical terms about the future settlement. There is still 
much to be filled in with respect to the detail of the picture, but 


the outline as drawn on both sides of the Atlantic is the same. 
It happened that Mr. Cordell Hull and Mr. Anthony Eden both 
spoke on the same day last week Both insisted on the need 


ef pursuing the war till complete victory has been won, and equally 
on the necessity that their respective countries should accept the 
responsibility for avoiding a recurrence of aggression and for plan- 
Mr. Cordell Hull spoke of the need 


ning a more ordered world. 
“by force if neces- 


for an international agency to keep the peace 
sary”) an effective international court of justice, and co-operation 
to avoid excessive trade to facilitate currency exchanges, 
and to promote higher standards of living. Mr. Eden spoke specific- 
ally of the steps that are being taken already to feed the starving 
nations as and when they are released from enemy control, and 
the steps that will be taken in co-operation with our allies to 
restart the industries of undeveloped countries, and to give them 
a chance for new development without any loss of economic in- 
dependence. He too, expressed his belief in a planned world-policy 
which would aim at the abolition of extreme poverty and chrenic 
unemployment. It is along these lines that this country hopes to 
work, net alone, but with the United States, with Russia and 
China, and with such other countries as will join us. 


barriers, 


Home Food-Production 

It is encouraging that, at a time when we have every reason to 
be anxious about the shipping situation and our capacity for keeping 
up imports, the Minister of Agriculture (Mr. Hudson) should 
be able to give so good an account of food-production at home. 
In justice to the Minister, the farmers and the Agricvltural Com- 
mittees, it should be recognised that the results have been good 
beyond expectation. It is really a great achievement that the 
industry of agriculture, so neglected up to three years ago, should 
now be producing more than two-thirds of the food consumed in 
this country. The land under cultivation has increased from 
12,000,000 to 18,000,000 acres, and Mr. Hudson thinks that another 
half million acres, or a little more, may be brought under the plough. 
That may very well be the maximum that it is desirable to plough 


up, and to do so much will involve a heavy call on labour. For 
any further increase in production from arable land we must 
look to more scientific methods of cultivation, and the Minister 


explained the steps that are being taken not only to extend research, 
but to get the modern knowledge into the farmer’s mind and 
persuade him to use it. It may be claimed as a fault on the right 
side that too many potatoes have been grown this year; it would 
have been worse if there had been a shortage, and it would be a 
mistake if in trying to correct the excess we grew too few next 
year. Milk-production has been a weak point, arising from Govern- 
ment policy earlier in the war, but there has been improvement, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Hudson will succeed in pressing 
for a turther increase in production. The fact that the Ministers 
of Agriculture and Food have worked so closely together has been 
a factor of the greatest importance in maintaining the food supplies 
and the good health of the nation. 


Americans in Britain 

American soldiers have now arrived in this country in consider- 
able numbers, and thousands more will be coming at frequent 
intervals to swell the host of allies who are serving side by side 
with our own men. It is most important that the opportunity 
should not be missed of creating friendly personal contacts between 
our own people and our visitors. It must be remembered that in 
many respects American ways are not ours, and British ways are 
not theirs. We shall not have the happy relationship that there 
should be unless deliberate efforts are made to promote under- 
The onus to a large extent rests on us—civilians and 
The Americans should be regarded not only as 


standing. 
service-men alike. 
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allies, but as guests, and we ought to cultivate in ourselves the 
attitude of good hosts. It would be nothing less than a disaste 
if these thousands or tens of thousands of Americans went away 
after the war having failed to conquer our reserve or to mix 
with our soldiers and civilians on really friendly terms. The future 
of our relationship with the United States depends in considerabk 
measure on the degree in which we now make friends of thes 
representative men. It is satisfactory that the Army Bureau o 
Current Affairs has been devoting itself to explaining America and 
Americans to British troops. Commanding officers should be 
instructed to impress on the men the need of cultivating a friendly 
bearing to our allies. Much may be done also by organised hos. 
pitality, though organised hospitality is not enough. There cannot 
be too much propaganda to secure the help of the whole popula. 
uion in offering hospitality and friendship to Americans, and, indeed, 
to all allied soldiers: who are now serving in this country. Inter. 
national goodwill may now begin at home. 


Excess Profits and Excess Costs 


A report issued by the Public Accounts Committee of the Hous 
of Commons shows how important it is to keep a more effective 
check on contracts made by the Ministry of Supply, the Ai 
Ministry, the Ministry of Aircraft Production and the Admiralty 
with firms engaged on war work. Too often the argument ha 
been accepted that the operation of Excess Profits Tax, which 
restores all but permitted profits to the Treasury, makes a clos 
scrutiny of costs unnecessary. Such an argument at once fall 
to the ground when it is recalled that 20 per cent. of the Excess 
Profits Tax is to be refunded after the war. But that is not the 
only, or even the main, objection to the absence of close contro 
over costs of work. The “cost plus” contract is one which should 
always be avoided wherever it is possible, for it offers no incentive 
whatever to keep down expenditure, but the reverse, since the 
allowed profits increase in proportion to the expenditure. Thus 
extravaganc: and waste are sure to arise; there is no incentive 
to make the most economical use of plant and labour ; and there 
are Opportunities for allowing excessive profits to sub-contractors 
In fact the method is, on the face of it, so contrary to public 
interest that it is amazing that the supply departments should 
have allowed its adoption so often and so long. In the case of 
one important firm it is pointed out that large sums which greatly 
exceed any reasonable remuneration are in the hands of the com- 
pany. Attempts to resist inquiry into costs ought not to bk 
tolerated. At a time when the whole man-power of the country is 
at the disposal of the Government its powers of compulsion mus 
be applied with equal firmness to concerns working for profit. 


The World’s Mineral Resources 


A great deal of study and fact-finding will be needed to explor 
the measures necessary to carry out the Fourth Article of the 
Atlantic Charter, which postulates “access for all States on equa 
terms to the raw materials of the world.” The two-day conferenc 
which was arranged by the British Association last week wa 
concerned with one important part of the world’s raw materials— 
namely, mineral resources. These differ from other raw material 
in that they cannot be produced at will by cultivation, but are in 
fixed regions, from which alone the scarces minerals can be obtained 
The vast extent to which this war depends on access to oil is 3 
commonplace. The need for iron-ore was one of the reasons which 
led Germany to invade Norway. Sir Thomas Holland suggested 
that it was not so much shortage of oil as lack of manganese 
which induced Germany to invade Russia, the world’s chief pro 
ducer of this indispensable mineral. This, too, lies north of the 
Caucasus, the enemy’s near objective. No general conclusion can 
be arrived at for the satisfactory use and distribution of | the 
world’s minerals without much more exact data than has at present 
been collected. Sir Harold Hartley urged that the first task o 
scientists in relation to the use of resources was that of fact-finding 
The time has not yet come for the definition of war-aims in detail; 
but it certainly has come for the collection of all available facts 
without which no programme can be carried out. 
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HE so-called second-front demand raises much more serious 

questions than a great deal that is lightly talked and written 
about it would suggest. It has divers champions, ranging from 
Lord Beaverbrook to Mr. Harry Pollitt, who addressed a Trafalgar 
Square crowd estimated at 60,000 on the subject last Sunday. That 
has its disturbing aspect. It is difficult enough, as was realised 
in 1917-18, to apportion the responsibility for the conduct of war 
judiciously as between Ministers and Generals. That must always 
be so in some degree, and the difficulties it raises are not insuper- 
able. But strategy by demagogy and acclamation is a totally 
different matter. That, if any serious attention were paid to the 
outcry and the cheers, could lead only to swift, certain and irre- 
trievable disaster. Lord Beaverbrook is not to be put in the same 
category as Mr. Pollitt. He has, after all, be2n a member of the 
War Cabinet, and had then, if he has not now, tull knowledge of 
the extent of our command of those resources essential to the 
successful prosecution of military operations in a new field. But 
Lord Beaverbrook has never been conspicuous for complete in- 
fallibility. The gospel of isolationism he preached so assiduously 
for decades has a strange sound today, and it was not till the 
very shadow of war was on us that his principal paper ceased 
assuring its readers daily that the fear of war was a hollow bogey. 
It is possible to believe that if Lord Beaverbrook differs from the 
Cabinet and General Staff, the Cabinet and General Staff are 
not necessarily wrong. 

The reasons for desiring the constitution of a second front in 
Europe are overwhelming. The case against irresponsible de- 
mands for it—which means demands by people who do not and 
cannot know the essential facts—is equally overwhelming. And 
the case against any concession by the Cabinet to mere clamour is 
so decisive that any Minister who yielded against his own con- 
sidered judgement would be Russia’s worst enemy and Hitler’s 
best friend. All that has to be said to clear the ground. Only 
then can serious discussion begin. It is true that the less said 
about a second front the better till the moment comes when that 
front can be made a reality. But since, in fact, a great deal is 
being said, resulting in divergencies of view which would lead 
in the end to a paralysis of purpose, it is well that the clements 
of the problem should be soberly examined with a view to reduc- 
ing differences to a minimum. That there must and will be a 
second front everyone is agreed. The intention has been put on 
official record in the identical statements issued by the British and 
American Governments after M. Molotov’s visit to London and 
Washington in June. The actual wording of that declaration 
deserves notice. “‘ A full understanding,” it was affirmed, “ was 
reached with regard to the urgent task of creating a second front 
in Europe in 1942.” Ambiguity could no doubt be discovered 
here. The statement might conceivably be interpreted as meaning 
that an understanding had been reached that the urgent task 
would be discharged in 1942 if it could be, or even that the urgent 
task could not be carried out in 1942 at ali. But the conviction 
the plain man would derive from the words is that there will be a 
second front in Europe before 1942 ends. With that the plain 
man may well be satisfied. 

But that he is not satisfied is intelligible enough. None of us 
is satisfied. How could we be? With the spectacle of the irresistible 
impact of German force on Russian gallantry, with the relentless 
progress of the German armies towards Russia’s richest corn- 
lands and oil-fields, all our impulses both of self-interest and of 
sympathy for a heroic ally impel us to desire above all things the 
opening of a second front tomorrow. The German army of occu- 
pation in France has been drawn on to supply reinforcements for 
the Russian front, and though the total number of divisions there 
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SECOND FRONT PROBLEMS 


may have been kept up by drafts from various quarters, the 
general average of efficiency has probably been lowered. To that 
extent the dangers of an attempted invasion of France are 
diminished. The importance of such an operation, moreover, is 
underlined by psychological as well as purely military considera- 


tions. The state of mind of the average Russian can well be 
imagined. His country is facing the very crisis of its existence. 


Day by day the Germans are advancing farther into the heart of 
Russia. Day by day, though we hear little of it here, thousands 
or tens of thousands of Russians, fathers, sons, brothers, from 
families themselves labouring to exhausticu-point behind the front, 
are falling victim to the tanks and guns and aeroplanes of the 
invader. What, in face of that, are Britain and America doing to 
help? They are sending invaluable material, it is true, and their 
seamen are risking battle and tempest to get it there. But what 
are the millions of British soldiers, and the growing army of Ameri- 
cans, safe in camps and billets in Britain, doing to relieve pressure 
on Russia? The question is inevitable, and if it is left unanswered 
the consequences may be dangerous. 

So true is that that the Russian Government itself might per- 
haps be informing its own public opinion on this rather more than 
it appears to have been doing. For M. Stalin and M. Molotov 
understand fully the position of Britain and America. No secrets 
were kept from M. Molotov in London and Washington, and 
there is no reason to believe that he misunderstood anything 
that was explained to him or challenged the conclusions based 
on it. It was after those conversations and explanations that 
“a full understanding’ was reached regarding the creation of 
a second front in 1942—not in August or September or any 
other specified month in 1942. Britain and America have 
fulfilled their undertakings to Russia to the letter in the matter 
of material. There is no reason to doubt that they will fulfil 
them with equal fidelity in the matter of the second front. It 
would be a service to the general cause if M. Stalin would 
dispel any doubts his people may entertain on that point. For 
M. Stalin, poignantly conscious as he is of the need for any 
diversion that would relieve the pressure on the Don, knows as 
well as Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roosevelt that a second-front 
offensive that failed because it was attempted prematurely would 
in the end be as disastrous for Russia as for the rest of the United 
Nations. He knows well what conditions are necessary for suc- 
cess—the number of troops, the degree of air-superiority or 
supremacy, the tonnage needed for the transport and main- 
tenance of an expeditionary force of a certain size. And he 
knows that the moment those conditions are fulfilled a move will 
be made. 

But incontrovertible as that presentation of the situation is. 
it is by no means the last word. The general situation at the 
moment is bad, bad in Russia, anything but satisfactory in Egypt 
and worst of all in the sphere of U-boat warfare. The shipping- 
losses indeed must for a time be a determining factor. New 
oversea expeditions while sinkings are outstripping new con- 
struction would be madness, since even though ocean-going 
vessels might not be needed in lagge numbers for the actual 
transport of troops, the bulk of their supplies would have to be 
brought across the Atlantic. The question is whether, when once 
the submarine menace has been mastered, as no doubt it will be, 
the second front should be created forthwith. Theoretically it 


should not be till the other conditions have been fulfilled. But in 
view of the urgency of the situation it would be folly to insist on 
seeing them fulfilled to the last button. 
situation like the present. 
adequate preparation. 


Risks must be taken in a 
Blows must be struck without ideally 
If a second front involves subordinating 
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civilian needs almost wholly to military in the matter of trans- 
port, subordinated they must be. In the delicate and critical 
task of measuring need against risk we must trust implicitly to 
the experts. No civilian is qualified to press any advice on them 
in such a matter. But this at least may be said, that when 
the moment for action approaches the nation will shirk no risk 
that comes of striking before preparations are finally complete. 
Far better that than disastrous delays arising from excess of 


caution. For while we are waiting till the maximum number of 
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men are fully trained, an air-force equal to any eventualities ready 
and ships adequate for all needs available, Germany may haye 
pinned Russia behind the Volga or farther East and transferred 
a million men or more to Western Europe. Instead of fighting 
some 20 divisions we may have two or three times that number 
to face. And difficult as the shipping-problem is, every ship will 
give a hundred times the service to a western front that it can toa 
theatre reached via the Cape. But no one need doubt that these 
arguments are being properly considered where they should be. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OW and then a book is published whose infiuence on contem- 
N porary thought is immediate and manifest. That, I predict, will 
be true of the volume (not yet published here) in which two distin- 
guished Americans, Ex-President Hoover and Mr. Hugh Gibson, whe 
spent thirty years in the American Diplomatic Service, set out 
their ideas on The Problems of Lasting Peace. The domestic 
importance of the book is that it signalises Mr. Hoover’s complete 
and open breach with the isolationists in his own Republican Party— 
and, on such questions as economics, international relief and peace 
settlements, the Ex-President’s is a voice which deservedly commands 
attention. With isolationism challenged by him as uncompromisingly 
as it has been by Mr. Wendell Wilikie, the Grand Old Party finds 
itself in a strange state of discomfiture. But the Hoover-Gibson book 
has, of course, a far wider than domestic significance. Its import- 
ance, which may prove very great indeed, lies in the weight of autho- 
rity it throws behind the demand that America shall bear her full 
share of responsibility for implementing the peace settlement when 
the time comes. The question of the “ restoration ” of the League of 
Nations, with some revision of its Covenant, is fully discussed, and 
the authors come down decisively in favour of “general disarma- 
ment at once, within weeks—not months—after firing ceases,” and of 
a peace procedure divided into three stages: immediate settlement 
of problems which will not brook delay, an indeterminate period for 
reconstruction and deliberation, and a third period of more or less 
indefinite duration for settlement of long-view problems. 

7 * * . 

Repeated references were made in the Old Age Pensions debate 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday to the forthcoming report 
of Sir William Beveridge’s committee on social security. The report 
is likely to be issued, I believe, in the middle of October, and ir 
may well be a document that will affect the whole future of this 
country. Sir William has already stated publicly his conviction 
that it is possible to conquer want, and there is little doubt that 
his report will embody his views on how to do that. In an address 
on Thursday to the Engineering Industries Association he specified 
five giant evils which it was necessary to destroy—want, disease, 
ignorance, squalor and idleness. There is a programme there suffi- 
cient for a generation, or at any rate a cGecade. But it is well to 
make a beginning with want, 

* * * * 

I feel some anxiety about the success of the United Aid to China 
Fund, to which Mr. Eden gave his blessing at the Mansion House 
on Wednesday, not because of any lack of ability on the part of the 
organisers or of goodwill on the public’s part, but because so many 
other campaigns—for the Red Cross, for Russia, for air-raid victims, 
for Malta and other incontrovertibly deserving causes—have made 
heavy demands on pockets which Sir Kingsley Wood has already so 
largely denuded. . But for the China Fund to be launched and to 
reach only an unimpressive total would be worse than for it never 
to have been launched at all. The fund, as Mr. Eden said, gives us 
an opportunity to demonstrate in a practical way our deep sympathy 
with the Chinese, now for the moment almost completely isolated 
from their allies. The opportunity must be seized, even at some 
sacrifice. Having nothing whatever to do with the fund myself, 
except as a minor subscriber, I urge all readers of this page to do 
what they can to make this pledge of friendship between two great 
peoples notable and effective. (Subscriptions to Lady Cripps, 13 
Regent Street, S.W. 1.) 


There seems to be a possibility that the tan on the Daily Worker 
may before long be lifted. At any rate, the Daily Worker, | 
believe, takes that view, though Mr. Morrison’s public statements 
seem to provide small reason for such optimism. But, even 50, 
the paper’s troubles will not be over, for it will have to find some. 
one to print it, and preliminary searches seem to have yielded un. 
promising results. Many printers have been blitzed, which creates 
practical difficulties, pazticulariy as it means that those who 
escaped are full up with work, and many who might at a pinch 
accommodate the paper are by no means anxious (out of common 
prudence rather than political prejudice) to be mixed up in any 
possible future complications. And future complications there may 
always be, for no one can quite see the Daily Worker dropp:ng a 
red blouse to don a white sheet. 

* * * * 

Some facts have reached the Religious Division of the Ministry 
of Information concerning texts chosen by Protestant and Roman 
Catholic preachers in Holland in recent months. Curiously enough, 
the Protestants seem to have turned exclusively to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Catholics exclusively to the New. Among the former’s 
may be quoted: 

“That which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust eaten; 
and that which the locust hath left hath the cankerworm eaten; 
and that which the cankerworm hath left hath the caterpillar 
eaten.” (Joel 1, 4.) 

“Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and though thou 
set thy nest among the stars, thence will I bring thee down, 
saith the Lord.’’ (Obadiah, 4.) 

To be so appropriately pointed must have taken some courage. 
Catholic preachers chose, inter alia: 

“ But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (Gal. vi. 14.) 

(Wearing of the cross has been forbidden in Holland, on the 
ground that the emblem is being used as an anti-Nazi symbol.) 

“But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another.” (Matthew, x, 16.) 

It is just to claim that throughout Europe—particularly in Norway 
—the Churches of all denominations are centres of the firmest and 
most courageous opposition to Nazi doctrine and Nazi tyranny. 

* x * * 


This comes on unimpeachable authority. A certain Home Guard 
detachment went recently to a locality in the London area for 
bombing practice. There were strict orders that nothing should be 
done till the area had been marked off with red flags, which were 
to be obtained at an office close by. They turned out to be un- 
available, and official correspondence which was set on foot elicited 
the fact that none could be secured without coupons—which no 
one possessed. Clearly a case for conference between Sir James 
Grigg and Mr. Daiton. Similar sidelights on officialism reach me 
simultaneously from another source. A Devonshire farmer’s wife 
showed herself willing and accommodating in taking in evacuees 
at the billeting officer’s request. In due course the farmer received 
a questionnaire followed shortly by an intimation from the local rating 
authority that the assessment of the house was being raised, as it 
was not being used solely as an agricultural dwelling-house. The 
consequence naturally is that the occupier refuses to look at evacuees 
now. This seems a good healthy minoz outrage. JANUS. 
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DANGERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


By STRATEGICUS 


HINA has kept a defiant flag flying for five years, and Russia 

has so far maintained her threat to the German power by 
driving her hardest bargain in the sale of her richest commodity— 
space. Napoleon, after his final bolt was shot, frequently reflected 
on the problem of Russia in words that have their element of 
truth today: “On ne peut s’empécher de frémir 4 lidée d’une telle 
masse, g@’on ne saurait attaquer ni par les cétés, ni sur les 
derriéres ; qui déborde impunément sur vous, inondant tout si elle 
triomphe, ou se retirant au milieu des glaces, au sein de la désolation, 
de la mort, devenues ses réserves, si elle est défaite ; le tout avec la 
facilité de reparaitre aussitét si la cas le requiert.” Hitler’s second 
attempt to solve the intractable problem has now reached a critical 
stage, in which we inevitably experience the need to balance the 
successes against the obvious risks. 

In the month which has elapsed since the offensive opened the 
German armies have advanced over 200 miles towards the south- 
east. They have exploited their break-through on the Volchansk- 
Kupyansk sector to an extent which would have seemed incredible 
if it were not the fact. The attack was expected. The Russians 
had no lack of men or matériel. Their command is bold and ex- 
perienced. Yet the Germans are now fighting not far from the 
eastern bend of the Don, they have overrun Rostov and Novocher- 
kassk and are across the Don on a front of some extent: and all 
this without contriving to capture any appreciable body of prisoners. 
It has not been an easy advance. They have been compelled to 
fight hard in attempting to thrust towards the east and harder still 
in their drive to the south. Not only at the pivot of their eastern 
manoeuvre, at Voronezh, but also in the bend of the Donetz, and 
even more before Rostov and at the bridgehead of Tsimlyanskaya, 
they have been compelled to pay heavily for their successes. 

It is impossible for us to cast up a satisfactory balance-sheet, 
since we cannot fail to realise that the account is not closed. It is 
certain, beyond any vestige of doubt, that the Germans have lost 
very heavily ; and we know that their resources are not unlimited. 
The progress of attrition in every part of their war-potential, from 
the standard of life to the extent of their material production, has 
gone on steadily. The continuing drain on their man-power must 
condition the outlook ; but it is impossible for us to make even 
a guess at the exact degree in which it is a limiting condition, 
since ultimately we deal not with material but with animate factors. 
The unpleasant fact is that the German successes continue ; and 
when we remember the price which they have paid we should 
draw from that the recognition that the German morale is remark- 
ably high, or at least that workable counterfeit of it that is called 
discipline. It is impossible to study the accounts of the battle of 
Rostov without appreciating the fact that if any army could achieve 
the impossible it may be the German. 

This, indeed, argues no depreciation of the Russian fighting 
quality. On the contrary, it is because we recognise the determined 
sand which the troops of our ally made there that we are amazed 
by the lengths to which Hitler can persuade or drive his soldiers. 
This contains a lesson that should be astringent. It is not the 
abundance of matériel that will secure victory for the Allies, though 
some strange strain in us tends to cheat us into thinking we can 
depend upon it for a vicarious success. It is not even superior 
numbers. It is only by a superior resolution and superior thought 
that we shall come through successfully at the end. But while we 
recognise but fail to practise this prescription we shall see Hitler’s 
legions march on, and the war extend into the future. Hitler has so 
far succeeded by challenging all the obvious risks ; and he has been 
quite right, because it is our tendency to shun them, and we have 
come to expect everyone else to avoid them. 

It is clear that he is at present taking serious risks and he must 
have formed some appreciation of them. He has attempted to 
minimise them by taking further risks. He has cut direct com- 
munication between the Zhukov group of armies and those of Timo- 
shenko. He has deprived the southern armies of the main communi- 
cations upon which they depended for supply, concentration 


and reinforcement. He has deprived all the Russian armies, except 
the Caucasian, of ready access to the main oil-supplies and the 
material that the Allies are sending by the southern route. He has 
not cut off these sources of his strength, since, until Baku is cap- 
tured, the Volga and the Chapayev pipe-line are open. Rostov is 
no longer available, and at best the oil-supply must be very gravely 
weakened. The Ural region has industrial centres, mineral deposits 
and even oil ; but the Trans-Caucasian resources will in future be 
available only in small quantities via the Caspian. 

These blows represent a severe restriction on the Russian power 
to fight a successful counter-offensive, unless such action can be 
taken in the near future while existing stocks remain unconsumed, 
The attempt to advance southward from Rostov may suggest a bid 
to secure complete liberty of action in the Black Sea by creating 
the conditions under which the Caucasus may be invaded from the 
Crimea. This threat is comparable to that against Alexandria ; 
but it is obvious that, whereas the fleet at Alexandria could still 
use Haifa, the capture of Batum would have much the same effect 
as the capture of Kronstadt. This is, at the moment, merely a dis- 
tant threat ; and the advance to the Don bend is a more immediate 
menace to Stalingrad and the Volga communications. Unless he 
can get to Baku or Batum, Hitler will secure no positive advantage 
from the great oil and mineral wealth of Trans-Caucasia, and it 
seems therefore that he must be working once again to a time-table. 

The time factor is clearly in the ascendant. Hitler has offered 
tremendous hostages to fortune in his great advance. His strength 
has been dissipated ; and it is a sheer illusion that he is everywhere 
attacking with superior force. It seems incredible that Timoshenko 
will not seize the opportunity for a counter-offensive at the appro- 
priate moment, and we have seen in Egypt that almost everything 
depends upon the timing. The counter-attack on Voronezh and 
the attack upon Briansk are at present probably doing no more than 
prevent the sending of further reinforcements to the south. But it 
is in this broad area, where the communications are better than any- 
where else on the Russian side of the front, that the best chances 
lie. The Germans are presumably relying upon the excellence of the 
defensive which defied the Russians during the winter; and ex- 
perience has shown that when they have had time to organise their 
positions they are very difficult to eject. 

At present they have merely extended their responsibilities far to 
the east, and have had no time to protect the long flank along the 
Don towards the bend. They have not had time to profit by the 
limitations they have effected in the oil-supply. But, while time is 
one of the main conditioning factors of a successful counter-offensive, 
it must wait upon the checking of the southward advance from the 
Don. In this area the Caucasian army, which has not been seriously 
drawn upon and which contains some excellent troops, should be 
able to halt the German drive. Farther east and to the north 
there should be available the armies Budenny and Vorishilov have 
been training. It seems so clear that the Russians have great 
reserves still untapped that the most astonishing fact is that a 
counter-blow has not been launched already. 

Apart from timing, the other main conditions which must govern 
the launching of a counter-offensive are its character and the place 
where it is applied. Up to the present the counter-attacks have 
appeared to bear a tentative character. Even at Orel, where the 
Germans admit their positions were penetrated, the attack was not 
pressed home; and there is little hope of securing a lien on the 
advance towards the east by such attacks. At Briansk, also, there 
seems to be little weight about the attack. If these operations 
should limit the flow of reserves to the east that is as much as 
they can be expected to do. Yet it is obviously on this sector 
of the front that the Russians are best able to concentrate men 
and resources ; and it is here, if anywhere, that the drive to the 
east might best be checked. 

It seems evident, then, that the best place for a counter-offensive 
is somewhere in the long line the German advance has dragged 
across the Don basin. The Russian reserves are presumably nearer 
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these positions than anywhere else. In this area, also, it is probably 
easiest for the Allies to give most help from the air. Yet time, 
place, and character are matters for the Russian command, who 
have shown themselves masters in seizing upon the psychological 
moment for the delivery of a counter-offensive. The one doubt 
about the situation is simply the question of delay. The Germans 
are striking against this very power to deliver a counter-offensive. 
They hope, at the very least, to be able to rob Russia of that 
power ; and, in the present advance, they are steadily weakening it. 
Much will depend upon the next few weeks. If the exploitation 
towards the south can be checked and the advance upon Stalingrad 
held, the Germans will have suffered a real check. Up to the 
present, in spite of their impressive successes, they have failed 
to secure the success at which they aimed—the crushing or dis- 
organisation of the Russian armies. They have done no more than 
weaken them. Everything which we certainly know suggests that 
the opportunities they offer to counter-attack are greater than the 
dangers they at present threaten. 


WHAT AMERICA EXPECTS 


By PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN 


S the war news gets worse there is a natural reluctance to 

discuss the nature of the peace settlement or the nature of 
the precautions to be taken to prevent a return of the German fury. 
But as weariness (in the strict sense of the word) takes its toll of the 
belligerent peoples, the necessity of understanding the problem pre- 
sented by German power and by the failure of the victors of the 
last war to preserve the assets of victory becomes more evident. 
Peace aims are part of war aims, taking war aims as being methods 
of winning the war, and even if there is room for legitimate difference 
of opinion on the question of how far we can weaken German war 
efficiency by any promises made while the German people have still 
reason to believe in victory, or in safety through trust in the Fuhrer, 
the case is very different when it is a question of the French, the 
Dutch, the various peoples of India, and, indeed, the peoples of 
Britain and America. No doubt it would be enough if we could 
convince the man in the street, in all these countries, that defeat 
by Hitler would be worse than death, but that negative conception 
is weak in inspiring action, in direct proportion to the distance of 
the people concerned from the Seminars run by Frank, Himmler, 
Seyss-Inquart, and the other ordinary professors of Germanity. 

It may be assumed that some such considerations are in the minds 
of those American leaders who, in the past few months, have begun 
to direct the minds of the American people to designs for living 
in a world liberated from Hitler, but needing much more than that 
mere deliverance to be made a world in which the pursuit of 
happiness can be more than a practically hopeless obstacle-race 
for most of the runners. So we have had Mr. Wallace predicting 
a century of the common man; we have had a more austere but 
not fundamentally different statement of the same purpose from 
Mr. Sumner Welles ; we have had very recently, from Mr. Hull, 
a plea for a world-organisation which, however vague in detail and 
undetermined in duration, will, if it comes into being, be not totally 
different from the League of Nations planned in 19719. 

Nor are these statements by leading members of the Roosevelt 
administration the only signs of a campaign to prepare public opinion 
in America—and in the rest of the free or would-be free world— 
for a peace settlement that will not be limited to the destruction of 
the evil power of the Nazis. Mr. Hoover has recently published a 
book which, among other merits, denies the comforting premise 
that the American people can turn, as quickly as possible after 
victory, to exclusive cultivation of its own garden. Mr. Luce has 
been preaching through the admirably designed loud-speakers of 
his Press, radio, and cinema properties, the doctrine of “ the American 
Century.” Below the surface—and not very far below it—can be 
seen in contemporary America the growth of a realisation that there 
is a job to be done and a conviction that America must do it. 

It is proper, then, that our point of view should be defined and 
stated ; it is necessary that the discussion that is now beginning in 
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America should not be confined to America. And Mr. Eden’s recent 
speech is welcome if only as a signal that such discussions are 
part of the war effort. Yet there is a perceptible—and no reproach 
is intended or deserved—reluctance to pay too much attention to 
the American projects. It is not merely that there are people who 
think that war aims are superfluous, that survival is battle-cry 
enough. But there are, after all, still alive many millions who remem. 
ber 1919, the apotheosis of Woodrow Wilson, the establishment of a 
peace-system that took the form it did because it was assumed that 
the American people would continue to support a world-order that 
they had had so large a part in making. If we cannot be certain that 
1920 will not come.again, with another Harding, another Coolidge, 
can we safely devote much time and thought to American plans for 
a new world-system that may again turn out to be plans for all 
the world save the United States? It is a reasonable question, a 
reasonable fear, and had we but world enough and time, we might 
be able to afford to wait until American ideas and American will 
had crystallised before we went any part of the way to meet the 
ideas or to answer the questions of the leaders of any of the 
American schools of post-war planning. But we have not the time; 
we have not the power to imitate the traditional man from Missouri 
who had to be shown, still less the man from Texas who had to 
have it in his hand. We must make a wager of faith. 

And that wager must involve a decision as to the kind of world 
we want and a guess as to the kind of world the American people 
will want and be willing to pay to bring into existence. Some 
Americans may think that they can make their plans with little 
or no consultation of the other United Nations, either because they 
assume that American power will be overwhelming, or that American 
plans will be so self-evidently right and attractive that they will 
need only to be presented to be accepted. Not many Americans 
think this way, but it is quite certain that nobody on this island 
who is in his right mind thinks that way ; we have had too expensive 
an education in the realities of our power and the limitations of our 
political sagacity. We fully understand that we shall have to per- 
suade far more than coerce, and that we may have te persuade the 
Americans first of all. We shall have to persuade them that any 
water we may feel forced to pour into the generous wine of their 
enthusiasm is pure water, and that we are merely trying to prevent 
a hangover from which we should be as great sufferers as they. 
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If we give the idea that we are anxious to preserve the old order 
for its own sweet sake, to salvage not the misled Magyar peasants 
but the Magyar gentry, for instance, much wise counsel that we 
might give America, much fruitful common work, will be made 
barren. For there is a danger that Americans will disregard 
some very important, psychological facts about Europe, and think 
of the solution of its troubles as simply a matter of economic or 
political machinery, of food plus “democracy.” The restoration of 
the economic life of Europe is fundamental; Europe cannot begin 
to live again without such a restoration; but men and nations do not 
live by bread (or milk) alone. Nor do they live by formal demo- 
cracy. This war is a war against tyranny. No democratic govern- 
ment could have planned the great German crime, no matter what 
its designs were. But the war is not a war for democracy in a simple 
mechanical sense. There does not seem to have been any obvious 
connexion between the extension of democratic institutions and 
resistance to the Germans. 


This is a truth worth bearing in our, and insinuating into American, 
minds, but it can only be insinuated if we are really being candid 
friends of liberty and democracy, not hankerers after government 
by nice people. Now we are suspected in America of preferring 
the counter-revolution to the revolution. Our best course is to 
remind the American people (and ourselves) that there is a reality 
in self-determination and that a rationalisation of Europe that does 
not take tender care of the susceptibilities of at least those peoples 
who have earned our gratitude as combatants on our side, may be 
as efficient in sowing dragon’s teeth as was Versailles. Too hard- 
boiled an attitude, too complacent a disregard of the rights of small 
peoples, may come ill from a nation which is not regarded by 
everybody in the United States as of equal rank with the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. Still more disastrous would be an economic hard- 
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poiledness that would reduce our share in the peace settlement to 
bargaining for a favourable position in the race for economic privi- 
leges. That race cannot be won by us, whatever may be thought 
by the Federation of British Industries. If we are going forward 
to a world of super-mercantilism, our chances of being among the 
boss powers are not good. This island is too small, too crowded, 
too short of basic raw materials, to compete with the United States. 
Few of our combines or cartels can safely enter the heavy-weight 
class. I would give heavy odds on General Motors and General 
Electric and Standard Oil against our trusts; indeed, I should give 
odds, if shorter odds, on I. G. Farben and A.E.G. To think other- 
wise to is continue to irfdulge in those romantic dreams to which 
British business men were prone from Manchuria to Prague. 

We shall do best if we adopt a policy of enlightened self-interest. 
And the self-interest of this small island is in the peace, prosperity, 
the freedom and the content of the whole world, and especially of 
Europe. Natural giants like Russia and America can afford to harm 
themselves in harming others, without losing thereby the great 
possibilities of economic advance inherent in their natural resources. 
We cannot. We have a great deal to offer to the American planners 
of a freer, happier world, less hag-ridden by nationalist nightmares, 
less shackled by the past. We have experience in world economic 
organisation which no other nation can equal. We have learned a 
great deal about Europe in the last few years and we are still learn- 
ing. We should welcome these American projects, paying them 
the compliment of candid criticism while making sure that the criti- 
cism we may be led to offer is not made a cover for doing nothing, 
planning nothing, for leaving all to victory to settle. 


TOO MANY SHOPS ? 


By G. L. SCHWARTZ 

CAN vouch for this story. It relates to the time when the Irish 

Sweep was in full swing, and when anyone could secure a family 
endowment from Fleet Street by filling in twelve football results 
correctly and then getting involved in a fatal railway accident. For 
some occult reason the period was regarded as one of depression. 
In this prevailing environment of windfalls, the men in the yard 
were canvassing each other on the question: “ What would you do 
if you came into a million?” When Bill’s turn came he replied, 
quite seriously, “ The first thing I should do would be to buy the 
missus the little general shop she’s always been hankering after.” 
Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness! All this, and Heaven 
too, are in that story. The war is being fought to make the world 
safe for Bill and his missus. 

The Retail Trade Committee set up by the Board of Trade is now 
busily formulating proposals for the closing down of shops, and in 
both the second and third of its reports there is an addendum con- 
tributed by the representatives of Labour, which insists, almost 
angrily it appears, that the present difficulties of the retail trades are 
partly due to the absence in the past of any planned economy, “ Which 
meant that anyone was free to open a shop without regard to the 
actual requirements and needs of the public. This indiscriminate 
opening of shops produced competitive trading of the worst kind.” 
Not confining themselves to the immediate problem, they express 
the definite view that “as the indiscriminate opening of shops in 
the past has led to such unfortunate results, post-war retailing should 
be controlled.” The Times rightly interprets this as implying some 
curtailment of what has hitherto been the unquestioned right of any- 
body who wishes to do so to set up a shop, whenever and wherever 
he likes, to sell whatever goods he prefers to handle. 

Well, the war is imposing a ruthless closing of shops, “ without 
regard to the actual requirements and needs of the public,” and we 
can wait until the end of it to ascertain whether the public suffers 
more from indiscriminate opening than from controlled closing. My 
personal view is that the public is going to miss sadly the little shop 
round the corner. But if wartime difficulties are a pertinent argu- 
ment against pre-war freedom, it can be pointed out—and the Labour 
fepresentatives would probably agree—that retail shops are not 
unique in this respect. The difficu'ties of the prohibited areas partly 
arise from the fact that anyone was free to live at the seaside. Is it 
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tactless to point out that difficulties in war production—problems of 
dilution, trade practices, demarcation, &c.—partly arise from the fact 
that anyone was free to organise a trade union? Can we not sym- 
pathise with overworked officials, harassed by the problems of pro- 
visioning and sheltering the population, if they attribute their diffi- 
culties as partly due to the fact that anyone was free to be born? 

As good democrats, the Labour representatives ought to have some 
qualms about preventing Bill’s missus from acquiring a little general 
shop. They ought, moreover, to ask themselves where else in the 
economic system the people excluded from retailing are to fit in. 
In all proposals for the sectional planning of industry, nobody con- 
cerned with the scheme for a particular industry has any plan for 
the people it is proposed to keep out of the industry. But they are 
obsessed with the notion that freedom of enterprise inevitably pro- 
duces chaos arising from “competitive trading of the worst kind.” 
They would argue, as so many people do, that chaos in the retail 
trades is evidenced by the number of shopkeepers who go bankrupt 
or only hang on by the skin of their teeth, being dead but refusing 
to lie down. In many cases the trader, it is emphasised, is really 
living on capita! and ekeing out a living by dissipating his substance 
Suppose this were true: is it a decisive argument? 

In the first place, it is in some ways a curious argument to come 
from people who are always denouncing the profit motive. Here is 
a group of conscious or unconscious philanthropists who do not 
abide by the strict market test: they do not demand for themselves 
the remuneration which it is assumed an impartial informed tribunal 
would regard as adequate. Tney could and ought to earn more. 
Now in what way does the community suffer by this behaviour? 
Suppose Bill had won his million and had generously decided to pass 
on some of its benefits to his fellow-men. One method of bestowing 
£5,000 in charity would be to open a shop tn a place where sordid 
enterprise would not operate. Is this any different from opening a 
clinic, a swimming-pool or a lending library in a place where the 
profit motive would not provide such amenities? 

Or suppose Bill confined his philanthropy to the family and 
argued in the following sophisticated way: “Of course, it doesn’t 
pay on a strict accounting basis. The missus sits there all the 
week for about 18 bob return on her labour. But she’s happy. I 
could have taken her on a world cruise and then set her up in a 
luxury flat. But she’s happier where she is.” The economist is 
bound to concede that the missus’ satisfaction is part of the National 
Income equally with the eighteen shillings. Nor is this behaviour 
confined to the retail trades. My own profession, the academic one, 
embraces hundreds of people—I do not claim to be one myself—who 
are not earning as much as they could in other fields. The meagre 
rewards in the literary world are a byword: does this justify “a 
curtailment of the hitherto unquestioned right of anyone who wishes 
to take up a pen whenever and wherever he likes to write upon any 
subject he prefers to treat”? 

There remains the argument that this may be all very well for 
the people who can afford to indulge themselves, but it spoils the 
market for the people who depend solely upon the occupation for 
a living. The answer is that this is one of the factors affecting 
economic relationships ; that nearly every occupation is subject to it 
in some degree or other, and that the economic organisation is 
adjusted to this situation. I regard myself as eminently qualified 
by training and character to give simple Bible lessons to young 
children on Sunday mornings. My notion of a reasonable fee is 
two guineas per hour. The whole demand for Sunday-school 
teachers is satisfied by a supply which is forthcoming for no 
remuneration at all. This is surely a benefit to the community, even 
if it rules out Sunday-school teaching as a means of livelihood. 
This is an extreme case, but other occupations differ only in degree. 
The supply of people hoping to earn a living by administering justice 
must adapt itself to a market in which thousands of J.P.s perform the 
work for nothing. My price for acting as a legislator is £1,500 a 
year; a sufficient number of what in some occupations are known 
opprobriously as scabs undercut this price and do the job for £600. 
A literary or journalistic career is subject to the competition of people 
who are not only willing to write for nothing, but actually pay to 
see their stuff in print. Even in peace-time, the scope for green- 
grocers is reduced by the activities of allotment-holders, and char- 
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women have to reconcile themselves to the fact that many house- 
wives scrub the floors themselves. 

The examples are endless, but one of the most flagrant is that of 
my own occupation of professional economist. There are over 20 
million adults in this country, and I calculate that 19 million of them 
are ready to pronounce upon economic problems at any time of the 
day or night. Talk about the indiscriminate opening of shops: it 
is nothing to the indiscriminate opening of mouths on this highly 
expert science. I could represent this as a very serious matter, and 
protest against the losses and hardships inflicted on me by this un- 
fair competition. I could borrow the jargon of other occupations 
and talk bitterly of blacklegs, incompetents, quacks and charlatans, 
and, of course, I could be subtle enough te argue that the community 
ought to be protected against this sort of thing. The thought of a 
licensing system as applied.to economists makes my mouth water. 

But, alas! new shops have opened with grand window displays by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. J. B. Priestley, Mr. H. G. Wells 
and a host of other people, more of whom would receive a licence 
from a body half as exacting as the Traffic Commissioners. Now I 
come to think of it, the Retail Trade Committee, pronouncing upon 
a subject of high economic import, is composed of twelve persons 
with only one professional economist, and all of them are doing the 
job for nothing. I would have charged 100 guineas (counsel’s 
opinion) and been astonished at my own moderation. With all this 
indiscriminate competition, the economic profession should be in 
a state of appalling chaos, but I can testify that it enjoys a consider- 
abie degree of stability. We orthodox economists are supposed 
to be the apostles of a sordid self-seeking creed. Let me claim 
this: we have never demanded the licensing of our profession ; 
we have never imposed demarcation, trade practices, or restrictions 
of any kind, and it is inconceivable that we should ever do so. If 
some of us believe in freedom of enterprise, give us credit for this, 
that our practice conforms to our precept. 

There has been some complaint of the vagueness and generalities 
of the Atlantic and other charters of liberty which have been pro- 
mulgated of late. Let me give concrete expression in one field to 
these human aspirations—the right of anyone, regardless of race, 
religion, colour or any other distinction, to go anywhere in the 
world and open a little general shop. But I have the melancholy 
feeling that the people who would subscribe to, and faithfully abide 
by, this interpretation could all be served by one little general shop. 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 
NE of the petitions of the Litany gathers together a small 
company of oddly assorted people, bound to each other by 
their common peril. All that travel by land or by water, all women 
labouring of child, all sick persons and young children. And then, 
a little apart from this group, asking not for safety but only for 
pity, the company of all prisoners and captives. 

There they stand, the Elizabethan travellers in doublet and hose, 
looking to their weapons before mounting their horses, or stepping 
aboard their galleons with every prospect of scurvy, shipwrecks, 
pirates and maroonings ; sick people awaiting the ministrations of 
the barber-surgeon ; little children in stiff ruffs and farthingales, 
and women facing the fierce pains of childbirth without anaesthetics. 
But it is when we turn to the prisoners and captives that the scene 
darkens. Damp, ague-ridden, straw, and in the half-darkness the 
shape of the rack; the fear of being forgotten in the lair of an 
Algerine pirate; the livelier fear of being remembered by the 
Inquisition of Spain. 

Time was, when we were young, that the grim prisons of the past 
seemed quaint anachronisms. We were taken to see them on fine 


Saturday afternoons (children half-price), and no doubt our elders, 
as they jerked their way back through the turnstiles into the pleasant 
light of day, were soberly thankful that such things had ceased to 
be. Now night has fallen again on lost mankind, and thinking of 
the vast, unreckoned number of captives the world over, we ask if 
they are all the more in need of God’s pity and such help as sinful 
man can devise. 


Families and friends of prisoners of war can take 
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comfort in knowing that conditions in the camps are still ordered 
by military convention and observe the decencies of agreed inter. 
national treatment. The enemy, one suspects, is more within than 
without ; the sense of futility, the nightmare Life-in-Death, is the 
fear that looks over each prisoner’s shoulder. 

That the spirit can triumph over captivity we know. The most 
poignant of St. Paul’s epistles were written from his Roman prison; 
the visions of a tinsmith in Bedford Gaol have been translated into 
more than a hundred languages, and the gayest book in the world 
came into the head of a man chained to a bench in a stinking pirate 
ship. Was there something common to the condition of all three 
that fostered their genius? It is possible, even probable, that ‘in 
these tragic years some saint, poet or wit, concealed as Prisoner of 
War, No. 4321, is sharpening the sword of his spirit. 

One of the manifold duties of the Red Cross is to see that the 
minds of our prisoners are kept from rotting, and that whether a 
man be tinsmith, poet, or both at once, the right books reach him 
in his camp. Quite a number of them are the tinsmiths’ lineal 
descendants, the engineers and metallurgists of today. But the list 
of subjects studied comprises the whole scale of human activity: 
physics and diamond-boring, jute manufactures and Old Provencal, 
campanology and orchestration, shipping and paper-making—it 
covers sheets of foolscap, this catalogue of things that a man would 
like to be doing. 

From small beginnings and by way of countless obstacles, the 
scheme has grown and developed, and now the blue official forms 
and the parcels of books have become a bridge joining the prisoners 
to the world they have left behind. For the time being they seem 
dwellers on another planet, and we are surprised to find them 
studying hotel-keeping and advertising, just as we should be if we 
discovered these occupations among the Martians. There is a 
Stalag in Germany which boasts an English school with a syllabus 
of sixty-three subjects, ranging from Diesel engineering to music 
and first-aid. Are patience and fortitude in the list, one wonders, 
or are these compulsory subjects which each man must learn for 
himself? One of the Oflags has a university divided into six 
faculties, and holds classes in twenty-two languages, including 
Albanian and Tamil. By grace of various educational authorities 
on our side of the bridge, examinations can now be held in the 
camps, with properly appointed invigilators. Special papers in 
Malay and Chinese have recently been set by the School of Oriental 
Languages. 

Most men are eager to pursue the callings they followed in civil 
life. An Australian captured in Crete wants to study the design of 
clothes, and another man asks for a handbook on boxing. On the 
other hand, who among us would dare label as escapist the ship’s- 
stoker who wishes to take up pig-farming, the infantryman with a 
taste for hieroglyphics, and the man, requesting books on gardening 
and general knowledge, who adds, “Don’t send me a book on 
humour. I get plenty here”? 

Almost one thinks of them sometimes with ehvy as the only 
people in the world today with leisure to study. Perhaps it is 
true to say that their lives are simplified, but there ends their 
advantage. Even leisure, it seems, is scarcely in the day’s routine, 
and there are difficulties, such as delay in the arrival of books, 
shortage of paper and overcrowding. It is not easy to concentrate 
in a room containing forty men. Then with the shortening days 
come lengthening cares, for light is precious, and when daylight 
fades on the glimmering page the differential equation, the orchestral 
score, and the intricacies of pig-farming look very much the same. 
This is a black-out which we in this country have not yet con- 
templated, when five o’clock may ring down the curtain on know- 
ledge, and only thought be left. What do they think about them? 

“If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty.” 
sang the Cavalier poet behind the bars of his gaol. Perhaps in 
the end it is the prisoners and captives who will be best equipped 
to carve out the new world, but we must see to it now that they 
are furnished with the right tools. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS talking the other evening to two men upon the future of 

British politics. Neither of them was a politician, but each of 
them was eminent in his own profession. One of them had been 
educated at a grammar school, gained a scholarship at Oxford, and 
been moulded by the Fabians of the 1912 period, when Socialism 
appeared so inevitable, so cultured and so right. The other was a 
Wykehamist and a scholar, who combined a theoretical, though 
sincere, sympathy for the suppressed classes with a fastidious 
horror of ignorance, either in high or low places, whether among 
the masses or the few. The thoughts and feelings of each of 
them had been shaped by the old, unquestioned assumption that 
“democracy ” meant government by consent rather than by com- 
pulsion ; that the best method, on the whole, of ascertaining and 
organising that consent was adult suffrage, expressing itself through 
the two-party system; and that a Government which adopted 
this method was a “ good” or “democratic” Government, whereas 
any system which violated this theory was “undemocratic,” and 
therefore “bad.” They were honest and well-informed, intelli- 
gent and alert ; the edges of their minds were sharp and strong ; 
and yet, as we sat there, conscious of the sad mess which 
democracy had made of itself since 1920, conscious of eight 
major defeats in three years of war, conscious, above all, of 
the pincers pinching in Russia and Egypt, our minds became 
clouded by the mud of doubt. Supposing that the conception of 
political democracy, which had shone so brightly in 13830, was, in 
fact, a fiction no less illusory as that of the divine right of kings? 
Supposing that the masses were, in fact, too ignorant, too lethargic 
or too selfish to give enlightened consent? Supposing that the 
cynics were correct in contending that Britain had been an oligarchy 
until 1921, and that once we became a democracy we lost all sense 
of direction, purpose and control? Supposing that Spengler and 


Pareto were right after all? 
* * * * 


It was what we in this island call a summer evening, in the sense 
that the rain had ceased for the moment and the thermometer stood 
above 50 degrees. The pods of the laburnum hung green and violet 
in the waning sunshine, and a thrush shouted gaily at us as it pre- 
pared itself for bed. We sat out there by the tin table in the garden, 
trying to persuade ourselves that we were clear-sighted, confident 
and warm. We were agreed that victory would one day be ours. 
This war we agreed, was a mechanical war, and in the end our 
joint resources would give us mechanical superiority by air and sea 
and land. We agreed that the day would come next year or in two 
years, or in three years, or in four years, when we should make a 
bonfire of the black-out curtains and dispense food and justice to the 
world with benevolence and strength. We were cheered by Mr. 
Eden’s speech; we were even more checred by the speech of Mr. 
Cordell Hull. Europe would rise against the oppressor; the little 
Adolfs of this world would scuttle off to Switzerland or Brazil; Lord 
Woolton would be created Earl of Windermere ; and “democracy,” 
with the assistance of the Kremlin and the White House, would 
resume her triumphant reign. We knew all that. The future 
history of the world seemed to shape itself on not uncertain lines. 
But when we came to examine the immediate or the ultimate future 
of British politics we were forced to confess that none of us had 
any clear ideas at all. What was to be the fate of the present 
Parliament, or what that of the present alignment of parties? We 
were aware that the factors of which today we knew the shape and 
weight would not prove the decisive, or even the operative, factors ; 
whereas the elements from which the new forces would be formed 
were at this stage beyond even conjecture. We did not know. 

* 7 * * 
In 1912 it had all seemed so inevitable and so easy. With the 


spread of education the working classes would come to learn their 
own needs and power. Gradually, while in no way violating the 


principle of consent or acquiescence, while at no point resorting 
to compulsion, our national good sense would lead us to create a 


more common standard of living and opportunity, and we should 
by a process ot evolution attain to a perfectly balanced economic 
and political order. We admitted that these bright hopes of our 
boyhood had been founded upon certain fallacies. It was a fallacy 
to suppose that the spread of popular education would provide the 
State with a proportionately greater number of people possessing 
an alert interest in, and therefore a desire radically to reform, 
existing conditions: at the time, for instance, when our older 
universities were reserved for the propertied classes the percentage 
of the intellectually alert was about 6 per cent. of the whole; 
now that almost half the undergraduates came from schools other 
than the larger putlic schools this percentage of 6 per cent. was, 
so the dons said, still maintained. It had been an axiom among 
the intellectual Socialists of the 1912 period to assume that most 
of our economic ills were attributable to the capitalist system, and 
yet today we were coming to realise that private profit was but 
an incident in the wider problem of supply and demand and that 
over-production creates unemployment whether the sources of pro- 
duction be owned by individuals or by the State. We used to 
assume when we were undergraduates that the phrase “ vested 
interests” referred only to the propertied classes, whereas we have 
since learnt that many of the more obdurate ot vested interests 
are those established by the Unions. We had believed that one 
of the main causes of war was the private manufacture of armaments, 
yet we now realised the bitter fact that no private armament industry 
could ever have created a war-equipment such as the State-controlled 
industry introduced by Hitler after 1933. We had believed in 1912 
that a slight adjustment of political theory and power would solve. 
the problem of man and the machine; we now know that this 
problem was so terrible and vast that it exceeded the mental and 
moral capacity of the ordinary man. And yet if the ordinary man 
could not either understand or accept the necessities of the future, 
then what would happen to democracy? We stirred uneasily on 
our chairs, conscious that we had felt upon our cheeks the wind 
of the wings of Fascism. 
* * * * 

I refuse to surrender to such pessimism, nor shall I ever admit 
that Fascism (which is tyranny) is the sole alternative to muddle. 
We have acquired in the course of centuries the reputation of political 
genius. I believe that reputation to be well-deserved. If we define 
that genius merely as a gift for inventing a compromise between 
conflicting interests, then indeed there would be cause for dismay. 
The conflict between national and international interests which 
is bound to arise after, and even during, this war will be too acute 
for any easy compromise. Our political genius is in truth of an 
order which transcends mere interests ; it is a gift, such as no other 
race has possessed to the same degree, of adjusting thought to 
feeling. The German democrats failed because their feelings be- 
came more potent than their thoughts ; the French democrats failed 
(if only for the moment) because their thoughts outran their feelings ; 
we may succeed, even in the post-war world, because of that deep 
blend of thought and feeling which we call “ political instinct.” 
I do not know what will be the future of British politics. It may 
be that the present coalition between Right and Left will continue 
for some years; it may be that a General Election will give us 
an extreme Socialist government; it may be even that there will 
be a reaction against all forrgs of planning and control, and that 
we shall be faced for a while with an administration pledged to 
economic liberalism. We cannot foretell the mood of the electorate, 
whether it will be one of exhaustion or of enterprise ; we cannot 
tell how soon younger blood can be injected into the party machines. 
It may be that the electorate will accept ruthless rationalisation as 
something “Russian” and therefore nice; or regard it as some- 
thing “German” and therefore horrid. But I believe that when 
the dust of war has settled upon the ruins of past catch-words 
we shall find that our political genius will again assert itself, and 
that we shall show the world that we can achieve an economic 
revolution without tyranny even as in the past we achieved a 
political revolution without chaos. 
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THE THEATRE 
** Othello.”” At the New Theatre——** King Henry IV,” Part 1. 


At Raynes Park County School. 
It will be a thousand pities if the Old Vic Company’s production 
of Othello is limited to the very short run announced on the play- 
bills. It deserves a lengthy and well-supported season. 

Of all Shakespeare’s tragedies Othello is, by plot and treat- 
ment, the most melodramatic and the least convincing. In reading 
it, the poetry and the enormously effective dramatic technique suffice 
to quell those doubts which the stery musi inevitably raise— 
Othello’s inconceivable gullibility, Desdemona’s entire lack of 
savoir faire, and lago’s incredible luck. But now Julius Gellner’s 
production resolves nearly all these doubts, and gives us the play 
not merely as Shakespeare wrote it, but also, surely, as he felt it. The 
dialogue throughout is taken at natural speed—that is, about twice 
as fast as the average Shakespearian delivers it—and is also spoken 
with every attention to its cojloquial import. That all this is 
achieved without the loss of a single line of poetic value is a yard- 
stick to the success of the production, which is greatly assisted by 
Frederick Crooke’s ingenious setting; this is not merely in the right 
mood, but also allows for continuous action without the interruption 
of a constantly falling curtain 

From certain points of view the part of Othello is easy going for any 
actor of talent. Good diction, a ‘trong voice, and an imposing 
presence are sufficient to achieve the minimum of effect. But 
to paint this amazing character in the round requires an actor of 
real genius ; and such an actor is Frederick Valk. It is a difficult 
part to sustain in the opening scenes—a character whose foundations 
are not fully laid for us. but are rather revealed, horrifically enough, 
when the moment of crisis comes. But Valk, from his first entry, 
succeeds in conveying the smouldering simplicities of the dusky 
general in a manner which keys us for the expected doom. And in 
the last act he gives us the privilege of seeing a really great per- 
formance in terms of pure tragedy; out of many instances the 
opening of the famous final speech may be mentioned, for it is played 
not as a soft prelude to horror, but with the strength which the 
commanding personality of a great general would demand. 

Against this magnificent tinder-box of a performance strikes the 
flint of Bernard Miles’ Iago. This plaver has eschewed the easy 
course of presenting Iago as a character dripping with satanic evils; 
instead we see a human being, scheming wickedness in the whole 
range from malice to murder, and almost—but never quite—a victim 
to his own jealous impulses. As pieces of pure stagecraft his play- 
ing of the soliloquies which end at least three of the cardinal scenes 
of the drama are an example to all actors. 

It remains only to add that Hermione Hannen is a sympathetic 
Desdemona ; that Laurence Payne plays Cassio as well as, if not 
better, than it has ever been played; and that Freda Jackson’s 
Emilia would walk away with the whole show were it not suitably 
matched by the others. 

At the other end of the theatrical scale may be recorded a 
courageous and very successful production of King Henry IV, Part I. 
by the boys of Raynes Park County School, where the annual pro- 
duction of a Shakespeare play has become quite an event for those 
in the know. Here we had a first-class Falstaff, a Hotspur with 
all the necessary fire and fury, a cleverly portrayed Glendower, and a 
very moving interlude in the form of a version of “Greensleeves ” 
sung by Lady Mortimer to a charmingly played string accompani- 
ment. Most important, however, is the clarity of diction and atten- 
tion to word-sense, which seems to be the special perquisite of 
schoolboys when they are directed by a person of sensibility and 


imagination. Basi, WRIGHT. 
THE CINEMA 


** Always in My Heart.’’ At Warners.——*‘ The Male Animal.”’ At 
the Regal. 
In Warner productions the family is almost always musical. 
Scarcely a moment passes without one member or another in full 
song. In Always in my Heart father’s skill on the piano has not 
prevented him from going to jail with a life sentence. Fortunately 
it is all a mistake, and he consoles himself by composing a some- 
what uninspired piece of work from which the film takes its title. 
Whilst this ex-professor of music (Walter Huston) conducts the 
prison orchestra his family is busy on the piano at home. Kay 
Francis, as the wife, is about to take another husband and thereby 
give her daughter the musical education to which her voice entitles 
her when father is pardoned and the whole family decides—remem- 
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bering the studic from which it springs—tc iive on music rather 
than the proceeds ot real-estate and speculation. The story is 
slight but for me altogether charming. As usual the children carry 
off all the laurels, anc Frankie Thomas, Patty Hale and Gloria 
Warren (the new singing star) all are excellent. 

The Male Animal is based on a James Thurber story and is a 
satire on the American educational system’s dependence on revenue 
from athletics and its tendency towards dec.dedly ill-informed “ red ”- 
baiting. Unfortunately (football lovers being as numerous as they 
are) the barbs of the film are somewhat vaguely directed and only 
temporarily attach themselves to university trustees and the more 
muscle-bound alumni who have won in their youth immortal fame 
on the campus grid-iron. Henry Foada is an unathletic young 
lecturer in English in revolt against brainless virility, and his per- 
sonal problem is the apparent affection of his wife (Olivia de Havi- 
land) for an enormous moron of an ex-football star. Rather unex- 
pectedly the hero solves his problems by reading to his class, in 
defiance of a political ban by the trustees, the iamous last letter 
written by Vanzetti before his execution. The conscientious English 
teacher thereby demonstrates himself to be a hero not incomparable 
with those of the sports field and is hailed’ by trustees. wife, and 
pupils alike. As a whole, the film is uneven and disappointing 
but has moments of good broad comedy, an intelligent performance 
from Miss de Haviland and a quite exceptionally moving climax 
when Henry Fonda’s reading of Vanzetti’s brave and noble words 
breaks into the comedy like a sequence from a different and a very 
great film. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 
Political Symphonies 

Last week’s Promenade programmes were unusually rich in interest. 
Among the novelties were two new symphonies by Benjamin 
Britten and Alan Bush, both of whcm profess more or less extreme 
political views on the left flank. Britten’s Sinfonia da Requiem, 
composed two years ago in America, where he sought refuge from 
the distractions of England at war, is a memorial to those who died 
fighting for the republican cause in Spain. Bush’s Symphony in C 
major, written ‘n 1939, is avowedly an attempt to give expression 
to the composer’s political and sociological creed. 

But a composer’s politics have very little to do with his art. He 
may, as Bush seems to have done, derive the impulse to create from 
his enthusiasm for a given political idea, but the quality of that 
idea will have no more influence on the quality of his music than 
his taste in tes or cigarettes. It was not Napoleon who made the 
Eroica great, as Beethoven soon discovered when it became apparent 
that his here was in reality no saviour of mankind, but an ambitious 
tyrant. Bush’s communism is, in fact, no more nor less relevant to 
his standing as a composer than was Elgar’s imperialism. 

This necessarily compressed, and perhaps obvious, generalisation 
is requisite in order to clear away the prejudice, pro or con, that 
the political views of the composer might create. The suspicion of 
bias on my own part will, perhaps, be finally removed by the ex- 
pression of the opinion that Britten’s work is rather a good one, 
and Bush’s on the whole a bad one. Of course, Britten has chosen 
a theme which, once it is translated into music, loses all extraneous 
associations; it is one of the perennial and one of the most human 
themes—the commemoration of lost friends and the contemplation 
of death. It is also a tremendous theme, lending itself both to 
grandeur end te lyrical pathos. I do not think that Britten has 
quite achieved either of these qualities to the degree that would 
make his Requiem a memorable achievement. Hence that niggardly, 
qualifying “rather.” There is great ingenuity in his musical design 
and enormous cleverness in his orchestral resource. The music is, 
therefore, continuously interesting and exciting. But there never 
appears the great and beautiful musical idea that would raise the 
whole thing out of the class of the clever into the sublime. 

Bush’s Symphony arouses no such expectation of apotheosis. It 
is long and dreary and muddled. Indeed were its proclaimed pro- 
gramme not of a different nature, I should suspect it of portraying 
the state of mind of the British Communist in the period between 
the signing of the Soviet-German pact and the events of last 
summer. In its course there are some beautiful moments when the 
composer gets away from the thick and turgid harmonies he seems 
to like so much. I confess that I preferred the movement, which I 
have subsequently been told purports to portray the effete and in- 
effectual bourgeoise—of which confession admirers of the symphony 
may make what capital they can. For admirers there were, con- 
spicuous in red blouses. DyNELEY Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 


ALLIES INSIDE GERMANY 


$ir,—With reference to the letter “ Allies Inside Germany ” published in 
The Spectator on July 17th, 1942, the orgamsers of this exhi tion would 
like to raise the following points: 

Herr Peter F. Wiener seems to have misunderstood the purpose of the 
exhibition; nowhere in this exhibition hes the attempt been made to 
pretend that there is already a very powerful opposition aga nst the Nazis 
inside Germany; what the organisers a.¢ trying to prove is that there 
always has been a small and fearless opposition which without help or 
encouragement from outside has carried on its underground struggle, that 
for the first time since Hitler came to power there seems to be now, 
owing to the enormous losses on the battlefield and the growing sufferings 
at home, a more favourable situation for the German anu-Nazi opposition 
to gain recruits among the disillusioned masses. 

The organisers of this exhibition agree with Herr Peter F. Wiener that 
Nazi-Germany will only collapse after they have suffered “a resounding 
military defeat,” they have made it a point toshow thai the harder the military 
blows administered by the allies from both the East an’ the West, the 
better are the chances for the opposition inside Germany to help to over- 
throw the régime, We also agree with Herr Wiener that the fight of 
the anti-Nazis in Germany is yet lacking the strength and the power, 
distinguishing their struggle from that of the oppressed people in Europe. 
Yet, it must not be forgotten that the Gestapo-terror has been raging for 
almost ten years, and an army of 400,000 heroic “Soldiers of Free- 
dom ™ have either been killed or taken to concentration camps as prisoners. 

The exhibition “ Allies Inside Germany,” as Herr Wiener may have 
observed pays tribute to the fighters of freedom everywhere; to the 
soldiers of Republican Spain, to Czechoslovaks, Belgians, Norwegians, &c. 
We are happy to know that our efforts hive been rightly interpreted by 
someone who perhaps more than anybody else should feel resentment 
against Germany, by Dr. E. Benesh, President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. In a message to Herr Fladung, the organiser of the exhibition, 
he states: 

“Words alone cannot defeat Hitler. I therefore greatly welcome your 
assurance that you are firmly reso'ved te take an active part, within the 
limits of your resources, in the common struggle against the Nazis, and to 
join forces with those who are fighting in the cause of freedom. May we 
hope that many ‘Germans in Germany itself will be inspired to take the 
same courageous course which you yourselves are following.”—Yours 
faithfully, JOHANN FLADUNG Vice-Chairman. 

Free German League of Culture in Great Britain. 


Sir,—It is surely a pity that Mr. Peter F. Wiener should think he 
furthers the effort to bring in a better worid by discrediting the attempt 
to secure co-operation with whatever decent elements there may be in 
Germany. The attitude he assumes of moral superiority to the group of 
Germans in this country represented by tnat excellent paper, Die Zeitung, 
does not seem to me to have any justification. Mr. Wiener talks as if 
there were a set of people who wanted our war effort to be relaxed in 
the belief that anti-Nazi elements in Germany could be trusted to overthrow 
Hitler and his gang of then.selves. I have never come across such 
people or heard of them. It seems to be aniversally recognised that no 
effective opposition in Germany to the present régime is to be expected 
tll the German armies have suffered a decisive defeat Mr. Wiener’s fierce- 
ness is beating the air. On the other hand, it may well be that, when 
that defeat has occurred, it wili make all the aifference if contact from this 
side can be made with decent ele:nents in Germany, and we can have 
their co-operation in dealing with tne bloody chaos which will probably 
follow defeat. Today they can be only our potential, not our actual 
allies. 

Mr. Wiener speaks of “the shametul niltarist and aggressive policy 
which the German Social Democrats pursued from 1914-1933.” This is 
misrepresentation. The story from 1914 to May, 1918, czn be found in 
detail in the book I wrote at that time, German Social Democracy During the 
War, now long out of print, but accessible, I suppose, in the British 
Museum and some other libraries. The Social-Democrats of the 
Minority, who protested against the war and refused to vote war-credits 
in the Reichstag, who eventually broke away to form a sepiiate party, 
the “ Independents,” went on ull the end of 1917, growing in numbers. 
The Majority Social-Democrats did, it is true, vote war credits and help 
the Government to carry on the war,.but, with the exception of some 
individuals on the extreme Right of the party, they continued to protest 
against the Pan-German war aims and tried to limit the Government’s 
War aims to a comprom‘se peace—“ no annexations and no indemnities.” 
They may be charged with weakness and connivance; they did not try 
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to arrest the war chariot, but only to apply a kind of brake, and that 
feebly and ineffectually ; they cannot fairly be charged with urging on 
the chariot. 

There is one fallacy which keeps on cropping up in arguments bearing 
on this topic. It is assumed that the support given by a people 
to a Government in carrying on a war, after the war has started, proves 
that the people, as a whole, approves of ihe war, and would like more 
wars after this one is over. When two nations are locked in a lfe-and- 
death struggle it requires heroic virtue in any one not to wish to stave 
off from his own country the consequences of defeat, even though he 
holds his country to have been in the wrong in the originating quarrel. 
True, at the time of the Boer War a number of Englishmen whe thought 
that right was on the side of the Boers, ana that the methods used by 
the British in the war were reprehensible, publicly denounced their own 
Government, but that was a minor war, in which a withdrawal of the 
British from the Transvaal would not have meant ihe subjection of 
England to a foreign conqueror. The case is very different when defeat 
or surrender would have for a belligerent nation such coasequences as the 
Germans, and the British, believe that defeat or surrender would have 
for them. It is probably true that the g.eat majority of people in 
Germany are now doing all they can to stave oft defeat, and are solid 
behind Hitler. Yes, but this is compatible with Herr Schmidt's having 
regarded war, before it came,, with consternation and horror (he did so, 
I have reason to believe, at the time of the Munich crisis in 1938) and 
with his preferring peace and a quiet lite, when he has got it, so long as 
he ‘s not ordered by aggressively minded rulers to take up arms and is 
not worked up by a lying propaganda. And if he fails to react with 
healthy detestation to the crimes committed vy agents of his Government, 
when these are represented to him as committed for the greater glory of 
Germany, that may rather be a part of nis dreadfui docility than a pro- 
pensity to evil which would drive him into atrocious activities from a 
delight in them, even shoulc a new world situation bring better influences 
to bear.—Yours, &c., Epwyn BEVAN. 

Yatscombe Cottage, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


THE NEW LAISSER FAIRE 


Str,—Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s article on “The Manager’s Function” 
raises questions of a deeper kind, to which neither he nor Mr. James 
Burnham appear to give any consideration. The doctrinaires of the new 
school of Economic Fatalism are in the full flood of their baneful 
activity ; and it is high time for the philosophers and theologians to 
bestir themselves. If the unproved assumptions and irrational theories 
of this school are not examined and exposed, they may gain credence 
for want of criticism ; and we shall have returned to the exploded doctrines 
of Hume and Adam Smith. 

“ Inevitability ” is the dominant note of this new gospel ; “ gradualness ” 
has, however, given place to speed as the new social structure appears 
on the horizon and gathers momentum. “All the evidence at our 
disposal indicates that the development will continue, will in fact, proceed 
at a rate much speedier in the future than that of the past, and that the 
transition will be completed.” The function of homo sapiens in the face 
of these “inevitable ” developments is apparently reduced to that of an 
impotent and resentful spectator; in fact, we are advised to take our 
medicine quietly, and to cultivate an attitude of docile empiricism towards 
events and movements which we did not initiate and which we are 
powerless to alter or control. 

If the intelligent spectator asks, Are not events which take place 
within the Human Order caused by the operation of human wi!ls, planned 
by human minds, and shaped in accordance with human desires ? Who, 
then, is the architect of this “New social structure” ? Who are the 
persons responsible for the initiation, control and acceleration of this 
economic process ? Mr. James Burnham appears to solve these problems 
by producing a god—an Abstraction defined as “the inevitable pressure 
of economic facts.” What these facts are, and how “facts” are able 10 
generate and exert pressure is left to the imagination. 

So it would seem that the fallacies of philosophic Naturalism, having 
been driven from the Cosmos by the labours of Kant, Ward, Sorley and 
Pringle-Pattison, have found a new home within human society. In an 
industrial and mechanical age, the Common Man is invited to join Hume’s 
bucolic prototype as a spectator ab extra—not only of “the works of 
Nature,” but of the inscrutable operations of some deus ex machina, 
who is at work within the Human Order in the task of shaping the 
Brave New World. Is it possible to attach a symbolic significance to 
the bombing of Kénigsberg—the home of the Categorical Imperative ? 
—Yours faithfully, W. E. J. LinpFie.p. 

St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Rainbow Hill, Worcester. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHURCHGOERS 


Sir,—Your correspondents who hav. written on the subject of the 
numbers of adherents to the Churches in this country omit, I venture to 
say, an important factor. 

Allow me to present my case Like all my relatives that ever I heard 
of I was baptised and confirmed into the Church of England, and all of 
us expect, in due time, to be married and ouried accordiag to its rites. 
Some of my family are better churchmen than I, and I respect them for 
it, am even perhaps a little envious For my part I often intend to go to 
church and succeed in getting there a dozen times a year, when I enjoy 
and believe myself to be edified by the old liturgy, especially the Psalms, 
Lessons and Colless which high-falutin’ parsons gabble and mutilate. 
I hate parsons’ antics, high or low chvrch. 

I don’t communicate. However i approach the Altar I find myself 
involved in dogmas that I distrust, and obliged to make professions 
which for me are insincere. I believe tnere are mililons like me. To be 
honest I should admit that I am much more an Anglican churchman than 
I am an orthodox Christian. 

In our village in Cambridgeshice before the war, there were 180 in- 
habitants and only one family not described as “C. of E.” in the census 
paper. Of this 180 a dozen were communicants, the average Sunday 
morning congregation was 30, but at harvest festival the church was 
crowded with every able-bodied man and woman in the village, lustily 
singing harvest hymns. That was a simple instance, but in a less emphatic 
degree such circumstances are to be found even among deracinated 
suburbans. Are all we casuals to be written off as heathens? Perhaps, if 
the stricter sect will have it so. But we will not submit to be classed as 
neutral when it comes to a count of heads for and against the Church of 
England. Mostly we belong to the inarticulate classes who respond un- 
sympathetically to the impertinent quizzizgs of the Gallups and the Harris- 
sons; we don’t get into the count or we get counted -rong. 

Naturally I don’t much like auricular confession, especially as the 
Buchmanites practise it, in public, and therefore subscribe myself, Sir, 
your obedient servant, SOLDIER. 


LORD’S CRICKET GROUND 

S1rR,—May I encroach on your space to answer my critic R. N.? A poem 
should be judged on its merits as poetry, not as a small work of reference. 
Surely, “Lord’s Cricket Ground” succeeds or fails, whether or not it 
creates in the minds of cricket-loving readers a picture of the game as 
played at Lord’s and on lesser grounds all over the country. On the 
other hand, it might, perhaps, more aptly have been entitled simply, 
“Cricket,” as it is some years since I was at Lord’s and the poem in 
that respect was written from memory. 

Whether it is suitable for the eyes of our American friends is not for 
the writer to judge. But I cannot believe that we are so spineless as 
purposely to refrain from expressing delight in the summer game which 
is one of our national institutions. The Americans are a great nation, 
and, like all great nations, are proud of the many sides of their national 
life and respect the pride we have in ours.—Yours faithfully, 

Keresley, Druids Heath, Aldridge, Staffs. - JoHN HApDeEw. 


18 B. 


Sir,—May an old reader of The Spectator, and an old lawyer, record his 
regret at your mild benison on the above regulation? 

(1) Under it the Home Secretary is at once (a) accuser, (b) gaoler, 
(c) prosecutor, and (d) judge. 

(2) The prisoner gets no formal charge; no preliminary magisterial in- 
vestigation. 

(3) His only recourse is to a creature tribunal of Home Office (Advisory 
Committee) whose procedure smacks somewhat of the Holy Office of old. 

(4) The prisoner is questioned from a secret dossier, the contents of 
which are known only to the committee. He is denied (a) the name of 
the informer, (b) legal representation, (c) advocacy. This is, as Lord 
Morley wrote of Robespierre’s Law of the 22nd Prairial, the very negation 
of all law. 

(5) Even if the Committee reports in favour of the prisoner (as it often 
does) the Home Secretary (as he often does) can still, at his arbitrary will, 
imprison him. 

(6) A satisfactory solution is so simple. Here it is: 

(7) Let any Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature in England, 
sitting in camera, and being only responsible to Parliament, as the Home 
Secretary is, exercise this supreme judicial office (which now twice in 
succession has fallen on a layman); and every Englishman, including the 
accused, would be (or should be) completely satisfied. 

(8) Sir, the confidence of this people in the Bench of Judges is vaster 
in such a matter as the liberty of the subject than its confidence in any 
politician or Minister of the Crown, however eminent. 

(9) The noble fabric of English law is targely Judge-made law. The 
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humanity and austere integrity of men like Romilly, Russell and Reading 
ameliorated it; the Statute Book. in due course, translated their delibera- 
tions upon it, their wrestling with it. 

(10) Political ministers come and go. The mass applaud one day a 
man they dismiss the next. But through the centuries, one thing stands 
fast above political turmoils and convulsions, and that is the respect in 
which the people hold the Sovereignty of Law as translated by the English 
Judges; and dire will be the day should that pillar of State ever be shaken, 
England says of her Judges what Matthew Arnold said of Shakespeare: 
“Others abide our question: Thou art free.”"—I am. Siz, yours faith- 
fully, W. J. WeNHaM. 

11 John Street, Bedford Row. 


THE FORGOTTEN PARENT 


Str,—Mr. Roger Clarke’s article contains so many near truths, and so 
many glimpses of the obvious dressed up 1s profundities (e.g., “ compul- 
sory education involves compulsion ”) that it is difficult co know where to 
begin cutting a path to truth through the jungle of tangled half truths, 

Take first the antagonism between parents and teachers, and the ques- 
tion of compulsion It must not be fergotten that the vast majority of 
families in this country live in conditions of social insecurity, on incomes 
little, if at all, above the necessary minimum, and the cost of maintaining 
a growing family is an ever-presert strain. If it were not for the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, working-class boys and girls of ten and upwards 
would be bringing home much-necded shillings every week. The Act 
compels the parents to keep children at school until they are fourteen, 
and this inevitably creates a feeling of bitter resentment, which discharges 
itself on the obvious scapegoai—the teacher It is noteworthy that no 
such antagonism is to be found between the staffs of secondary and public 
schools and the parents, who can afford (or who are willing to make sacri- 
fices) to send their children to such sckools. 

If, therefore, working-class patents were consulted, as Mr. Clarke 
suggests, about educational reforms, naturally their attitude would not be 
favourable. On any day of the week I can produce parents’ notes, ex- 
plaining their children’s absences. “I had no one to do the house work 
while I was ill.” “ Baby was ill, and I seeded help.” “I wanted someone 
to go to market.” “His boots were not good enough, and I had to go out 
to buy some more.” Give these parents adequate wages and leisure, and 
their attitude to School will fall into line with that ot the middle- and 
upper-class families. The same causes operate to produce the “ jealousy 
of teachers’ long holidays, high pay (!) and airs of superiority ” 

Mr. Clarke says “Give all these things, and the need for compulsory 
education disappears.” I say “Give all these things, and parents’ re- 
sistance to education will disappear. Give decent houses and gardens and 
leisure, and Youth Centres will be welcomed.” 

Finally, I should like to point ow that to quote a quite passable 
definition of Youth Movement work, and then calmly to dismiss it as 
obviously vile because it happens to be German 1s on a par with the banning 
of German music during the last war.—Yours truly, F. E. MARTIN. 

Billericay Youth Centre, Senior School, Billericay. 


BOYS AND THE PITS 


Sir,—A chairman of the Miners’ Lodge connected with a large colliery 
in South Wales wrote to me the other day and said that not a single boy 
under 15 had entered the employment of the mine during the past three 
years. The three boys of one miner working at the colliery have all had 
a university education, and are now holding high professional and scientific 
posts in England. The miner and his wife are proud of their boys. A drift 
from the mines into the various professions is in evidence. 

Major Radcliffe mentions this trend in his very in‘eresting article last 
week, I agree with all he says, but twe things he :zems to have over- 
looked. Since 1929—to go no further back—about !,400 boys, under 16, 
employed below ground in our mines, have been injured and disabled 
for more than three days, on an average, every year in the Northern 
Division. This represents an annual average of 342 per 1,000, or one in 
every three boys. The rate of injury to those between 16 and 18 is only 
slightly better. Such an alarming rate of injury is not conducive to the 
bringing of boys into mine employment. The other factor is the great 
extension of the use of mechanical coal cutters and conveyors, which now 
deal with 64 and 61 per cent., respectively, of the total coal output. In 
pre-machine days miners were proud of their calling and of their skill 
at the coal face. The miner is now a semi-skilled person and one of 
a crowd simply shovelling coal on to a conveyor. Even his sense of 
individual responsibility is to a large extent gone. Mechanical skill is 
required in the use of the machines, i: is true, but a routine handling and 
shifting forward of a machine ‘eternally cutting coal under low roofs and 
in constant danger, noise and dust, is not an attractive prospect for any 
lad who can pick up alternative jobs at his own pleasure—Yours faith- 
fully, D. JEFFREY WILLIAMG, Secretary. 

Pit Ponies Protection Society, 69 Carlton Hill, London, N.W. 8. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Comic Classic 


Monkey. By Wu Ch’éng-én. Translated from the Chinese by Arthur 
Waley. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Lovers of poetry have for long been indebted to Mr. Arthur 
Waley for his excellent translations of Chinese poems, which have 
created even more sympathy with China than the Analects of 
Confucius or the sayings of Mencius, and here is a translation by 
Mr. Waley of the most famous of Chinese novels, which dates from 
the sixteenth century and has been, we are told, “ more widely read 
in the whole Far East than any other.” 

At the centre all things are the same, so we need not be sur- 
prised if this novel is described by the publishers as a sort of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, although in most respects it is utterly unlike 
that book. I would prefer to compare it with Don Quixote, or 
my own Henry Airbubble, for it is essentially a serious comic novel. 
There have been very few great comic writings, but ali the best 
have been passionately serious. The combination of humour with 
passion demands a very high degree of civilisation in the people 
that possess it and it may not be a mere coincidence that the Chinese, 
the Russians, the Americans and ourselV¥es, notwithstanding all our 
defects, have always been notoriously more humorously wise than 
the Germans (whose fanatical earnestness has indeed proved deadly), 
and are none the less capable of passionate devotion to a cause. 
There are, however, many kinds of humour, and I am not referring 
to that deprecating, self-excusing facetiousness which is the negative 
side of modern Western humour and indicates a certain intellectual 
decay. 

The humour of Monkey comes from an all-prevailing intellectual 
vigour. The author, Wu Ch’éng-én, who lived roughly between 
1505 and 1580 A.D., is a man who knows, and can therefore afford 
to let himself go in the wildest of fantasies. He purports to tell the 
story of the real Hsiian Tsang (given, in Monkey, the name of 
Tripitaka), who in the seventh century A.D. actually made a famous 
pilgrimage from China to India in search of religion. He tells it in 
the form of a fairy tale, in which the saint and his three disciples 
pass through the most extraordinary adventures, in describing which 
the Eastern love of the marvellous is given full scope. A European 
reader must look at these adventures as he looks at an entirely 
foreign and novel landscape which is full of new and delightful 
features buz, in spite of its strangeness, is not without a monotony 
of its own. This monotony will make itself felt in the middle section 
of this book, after a brilliant opening. 

The first seven chapters dealing with the birth of Monkey are 
a riotous delight. Monkey, Mr. Waley tells us in his all-too-brief 
preface, represents Genius, and Tripitaka the ordinary man. I 
doubt if what we call genius has ever before been so dazzlingly, 
delightfully, and at the same time humorously, depicted. True to 
his nature, whenever Monkey is on the scene the book sparkles. 
Here is a fragment of the dialogue between Monkey and his first 
master : 

“ What sort of wisdom are you now hoping to learn from me?” “I 
leave that to you,” said Monkey. “ Any sort of wisdom—it’s all one 
to me.” “There are three hundred and sixty schools of wisdom,” 
said the Patriarch, “and ali of them lead to self-attainment. Which 
school do you want to study? ” “Just as you think best,” said 
Monkey. “I am all attention.” “Well, how about Art?” said the 
Patriarch. . “What sort of wisdom is that? ” asked Monkey. 
“You would be able to summon fairies and ride the Phoenix -a.* 
and know how to avoid disaster and pursue good fortune.” “But 
should I live for ever?” asked Monkey. “Certainly not,” said the 
Patriarch. “Then that’s no good to me,” said Monkey. 

Monkey, for the same reason rejects Natural Philosophy, 
Quietism, Activity. The sage gives him the religious name of 
Aware-of-Vacuity and his adventures begin. He becomes a disciple 
of Tripitaka, who is sent by the Emperor of China to fetch the 
sacred scriptures from India. After many years of wandering they 
reach India and-come into the presence of the Lord Buddha, who 
instructs two disciples to give them a selection of the scriptures: 

“TI would give them you all, but the people of China are foolish 
and boisterous, they wo’ at my mysteries and would not 
understand the hidden meaning of our Order.” 

After leaving with the scriptures they suddenly discover that the 
sacred scrolls are blank, and they turn back, whereupon they are 
told : 
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“Tt is such blank scrolls as these that are the true scriptures. But 

I quite see that the people of China are too foolish and ignorant to 

believe this so there is nothing for it but to give them copies with 
some writing on.” 

This is done, and the book ends with their return with the 
written scriptures to the Emperor of China. As far as I can judge, 
Mr. Arthur Waley has done his work of selection and translation 
supremely well. This is not everybody’s book, but those who like 
it will like it immensely. W. J. Turner. 


Dick Sheppard 


H.R. . Sheppard : Life and Letters. By R. Ellis Roberts. 
15s. 

FEw religious teachers in our own day have more deeply moved 
the heart and conscience of England than Dick Sheppard. If any- 
one could have converted London to Christianity he could, if he 
had been given health, have done perhaps even that. He had 
multitudes of friends in every class of life, from the highest to the 
lowest, and few who knew him can have failed to have been pro- 
foundly moved by his unique capacity for love. Wherever he 
moved—in church, or on a voyage, at a cricket match, or at a week- 
end at a country house, at the Albert Hall, at Brotherhood meetings, 
or among the homeless in St. Martin’s crypt—people poured out to 
him their joys and sorrows, and went away refreshed and re-born 
to hope. His friends, and surely no one had so many, will be 
eager to read his biography, and they will not be disappointed, for 
Mr. Ellis Roberts has written a really remarkable book, showing 
insight and sympathy with one of the most complex and difficult 
characters imaginable. 

He, rightly I believe, regards Dick as having a deep “fault” in 
his personality, a tragic disintegration which was never made whole. 
He calls the shy, despondent, easily wounded being “ Lawrie,” and 
the superbly successful actor, orator and broadcaster, the centre of 
every circle in which he moved, “ Dick.” The tragedy is, he thinks, 
that Lawrie and Dick could never come to any mutual understanding, 
and alternated so quickly that there was no stability or restfulness 
in the personality which contained them both. 

I think that Mr. Roberts underestimates the fact that Dick claimed 
to be (and was extremely proud of his claim) the great-grandson of 
Napoleon (not, according to my recollection, through his mother, 
as Mr. Roberts asserts, but from his paternal grandfather, that 
formidable personage of whom Dick was so much afraid in his 
early boyhood). Dick knew that he had the power which Napoleon 
had, of persuading multitudes of people to believe or to do any 
mortal thing which he desired. He could raise thousands of pounds, 
fill any building, win enthusiastic devotion with effortless ease when- 
ever he set his mind to do it. He knew that he could easily be 
entirely unscrupulous in using people, throwing them aside, and yet 
not losing their affection. I think he knew that he possessed these 
powers. “I know of only one great orator,” he said, “who has not 
lost his soul in the process.” 

On the other side was a profoundly humble, utterly genuine, com- 
pletely devoted disciple of Jesus, ready to learn from anyone who 
could teach him, all too ready to believe that the intellectual man 
was his superior, with an unceasing, passionate desire to be entirely 
conformed to the Christian pattern, which left him no rest, and 
which tore his very soul to shreds in his unlimited desire for entire 
conformity to the character of his Master. 

These were the two sides of Dick, and no one who knew him 
well could fail to be aware of them. He was superb as an actor, 
as a manager of an immense business, as St. Martin’s was, as a raiser 
of money, as Editor of a very successful Review. His tearing down 
of fraudulent reputations and of pompous ecclesiastics was quite 
merciless, and yet in a moment he could turn to be the profoundly 
humble, very lonely, deeply wounded, penitent disciple of Christ. 

I am glad that this biography brings out the very generous and 
sometimes much tried affection of Archbishop Lord Lang: He and 
Dick had much in common: they must often have exasperated one 
another ; and yet, right up to the very end, they loved and under- 
stood one another. The Life does not bring out, as I think it should, 
Dick’s real veneration and love for Randall Davidson. 

Those tragic last years at St. Paul’s, his misery at not being able 
to transform the Cathedral into being the bright, colourful, burning 
centre of London’s Christian life, his desire for a complete martyr- 
dom, which made the Peace Pledge Union his last and tragic love, 
all bring out the wise and patient devotion of Dick’s “ Little Dean,” 
his “ beloved Walter,” the last, and one of the wisest, of his friends. 


(Murray. 





Ito THE SPECTATOR. 
This Life stresses the tragedy of the last year of Dick’s home 
life. I deeply regret, and so, I believe, will all his friends, that 
this episode has been mentioned at all. As Mr. Roberts trv'y says, 
there must be two sides to such a tragic story, and only « side 
can be told here. Dick’s friends can only know how difficult must 
have been the tensions and agonies of sharing the existence of that 
storm-tossed, bewildering, yet always fascinating personality. Surely 
he who was the soul of forgiveness would not have desired to 
perpetuate a story which is so hurting, and which can never be 
all told. HAROLD ANSON. 


The Historian’s Mind 


By L. B. Namier. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue difference between the historian and the historiographer should 
be so obvious as to need no new emphasis. Yet in these times 
when technical ability—never better taught nor more easily ac- 
quired than it is today—frequently passes for the real thing, it is 4 
distinction important to make. Important because history is not 
merely the chief fount of propaganda, but of knowledge, experience, 
and practical morality. The scholar, however exact, whose sense 
of his subject stops short at the mere technique of discovering, 
assimilating and displaying the facts, is not truly a historian. The 
true historian must be both philosopher and man of the world. 
Without worldly experience he will not know how to assess his 
evidence ; without philosophy he will not see how to use it. Only 
by keeping the balance even between scholarship and practical 
knowledge, between subjective and objective truth, can the historian 


save himself from being the dangerous, if unwitting, instrument of 
educational 


Conflicts. 


the politician and propagandist, and become an 1 
force in a world which stands in need of historical education 
above all. 


Although the subjects treated in Professor Namier’s collection of 
essays, Conflicts, are almost all political and modern, it is the quality 
of historical thinking which illuminates them throughout. They 
cover the Versailles Treaty, the fearful problem of Germany, Zionism, 
and the Jews, the prelude to the present war, the protlems of modern 
government in democracy, and the party system. Judgement and 
perspicacity have become synonymous with Professor Namier, and 
he does not touch one subject without laying it bare from the inmost 
structure to the superficialities in which it has been clothed. He 
not only knows the inner reasons, the bony skeleton of every matter, 
but he can show why and how the accretions and superficies have 
been attached. He writes from within and from without. Moreover, 
although all that he says is free from passion, it is sustained by 
deep and genuine feeling. Passion, indeed, as the inactive submission 
to gusts of emotion, is wholly foreign to his mind; but in feeling, 
in the capacity to create emotion from within and for a reasoned 
cause, he is strong. One has only to set one of these essays against 
the average production of a professional political writer, to see how 
shoddy, ramshackle and ill-furnished are the minds of our political 
journalists. Genuine emotion is betrayed by faulty argument, and 
superficially apt modern commentary is shakily upreared on a 
basis of undigested facts scrambled together out of reference books. 
But Professor Namier has all the facts modern and ancient, the 
causes and the effects, clear before him, and has but to expose 
them to the fierce contemplation of a mind disciplined by detailed 
scholarship and widened by long observation and experience. This 
explains the by now almost legendary accuracy of his political fore- 
casts. 

Where all are excellent it is superfluous to select. Every reader 
will choose his own preferences. In Symmetry and Repetition Pro- 
fessor Namier says all that really needs to be said on the influence of 
history on political action. His section on the Jews is the most 
lucid and yet one of the briefest expositions of this perpetually 
exasperated problem. In The Missing Generation he diagnoses 
spiritual emptiness and lassitude as the disease of the inter-war 
years, rather than the physical absence of leaders. “The disen- 
chantment of victory is far more paralysing than the bitterness 
of defeat.” Only one essay dates from before the war. It is on the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and Professor Namier has done well to 
include it. “There can be no real peace between Germany and 
the Russian Revolution,” he wrote in March, 1918, “and the 


governors of Germany know full well that if the Revolution survives 
in Russia it will vanquish them in the end.” The note of prophecy, 
and of warning, is never aggressive in these calmly written essays. 
But it is there. 


C. V. WepGwoop. 
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Realpolitik 

Peace by Power: The Plain Man's Guide to the Key Issues of the 

War and of the Post-War World. By Lionel Gelber. (Oxford 

University Press. 3s. 6d.) . 
Mr. GELBER wrote some years ago a solid, useful, academic book 
on The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship. It is possible that 
his studies in that field showed him the close relation between the 
power, the interests and the sentiments of the two nations. But the 
book itself gave no indication of the fact that, in addition to being 
a solid academic historian, Mr. Gelber is a first-rate pamphleteer, 
There is a punch on every page of this short tract, none of them are 
pulled, and Mr. Gelber does not stand away from his victims to 
let them stagger to their feet in peace. He steps in and knocks them 
down again. 

The chief victims of Mr. Gelber’s punch are those timid and 
morally tender-minded persons who cannot reconcile themselves to 
the fact that politics is about power, the groups whose consciousness 
of British and American imperfections is so great that they can see 
but slight differences of shade between British and German im- 
perialism, the groups who are busy fighting the last war over again 
and whose minds stop working at the mere mention of the word 
“ Versailles.” (Mr. Gelber makes a good point when he admits that 
it was wrong to be rude to the German delegates in 1919—and 
contrasts this with the obsequiousness of Hitler to Marshal Pétain 
at Montoire, a display of waiterlike blandness followed by an 
exploitation of France that makes German woes in 1919-24 minor 
irritations.) 

Mr. Gelber’s main thesis is that we should not be ashamed of 
the old idea of the balance of power. By balance he means not an 
unstable equilibrium, but a balance decidedly on one side, a credit 
balance of power. Most of our present woes have come from senti- 
mentality ; from a failure to appreciate the facts about German 
power, by overestimating our and French power, and continuing to 
think we were in command of a situation which had got completely 
out of our control. Mr. Gelber can rightly claim credit as a prophet ; 
when our leaders were telling us the old, old story he was pointing 
out the disastrous implication of our limited liability policy, of our 
suspicion of French alliances in eastern Europe. It would not be 
necessary to dig up the corpse of this policy if some of its most 
vehement supporters were not still preaching to us, with the same 
fervour, but with a slightly different text. 

Mr. Gelber does not see this refusal to recognise the facts of power 
as the fault of one party or one class. All parties produced their 
muddlers of the public mind (and all parties are still doing so). At 
bottom this shrewd, pugnacious and entertaining tract is a plea for 
not missing a tolerable world in the search for Utopia, whether that 
Utopia is federal union or a world in which a reformed and penitent 
Germany is trusted with all those instruments of aggression and 
domination which she possesses if left “free.” As Mr. Gelber 
points out, when Germany has these powers she uses them. I think 
that Mr. Gelber attaches too much importance to the formal dis- 
unity of Germany. It is not to agree with Mr. Dark to feel that the 
Bismarckian Reich has come to stay. That is a reason for regarding 
that Reich with the gravest suspicion and perpetual vigilance, no 
matter who rules or appears to rule it. But it is not the political 
unity of Germany but its military resources that are the threat. But 
whatever excesses of argument may be charged against this book, its 
merits are very great. D. W. Broan. 


A Proust Friendship 


Recueil de quarante-et-une 


Marcel Proust: Lettres a Une Amie. 
(Editions 


lettres inédites adressées 4 Marie Nordlinger 1899-1908. 
du Calame, Manchester. £1 Is.) 


A scarcity of dates and addresses in these letters and a vagueness 
in Mrs. Riefstahl’s otherwise helpful introduction make it a little 
difficult to trace the course of this friendship. Related on her 
father’s side to Proust’s friend, Reynaldo Hahn, Marie Nordlinger 
(as she then was) first met Proust at the Hahns’ house when visiting 
Paris from Manchester in 1896. She does not then appear to have 
read Proust’s unsuccessful first book, Les Plaisirs et les Fours, which 
come out that year. 

His first letter (wholly Proustian in its analysis of the powerful 
charm of souvenirs) thanks her for a Christmas card sent from Man- 
chester in 1898 ; his second—a year later—acknowledges what must 
have been a happily expressed appreciation of Les Plaisirs, and tells 
= his literary projects. He is writing about Ruskin and architecture. 
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“Fe travaille depuis tres longtemps a un ouvrage de trés longue 
haleine, mais sans rien achever. Et il y a des moments ou je me 
demande si je ne ressemble pas au mari de Dorothée Brook dans 
Middlemarch et si je n’amasse pas des ruines.” 

Miss Nordlinger’s response was to send him one of Ruskin’s 
books containing her own marginal notes in French (he knew not a 
word of English), and soon they were collaborating by post in trans- 
lations of The Bible of Amiens and Sesame and Lilies. 

Their second meeting came about in 1900 (the year of Ruskin’s 
death) by a happy chance which brought her, Hahn and Proust 
together on their first visit to Venice. Between then and 1905 she 
was often in Paris. She was a painter and sculptor, and the three 
went to galleries and museums, attended musical soirées, discussed 
the arts and still exchanged letters. That year she went for some 
months to America. On her return, Proust, never well, looked so ill 
that she hardly recognised him. In the autumn his mother died. 
While she has kept and here gives us every other scrap he wrote to 
her, Mrs. Riefstahl has destroyed the letters about this bereavement 

. il y a dévoilait sa blessure avec un abandon si complet que je 
me fis un devoir de les soustraire aux regards indifférents. 

In 1912, when the werk de trés longue haleine began to appear 
with Du Cété de chez Swann, Marie was married and established 
in’ Paris. At least one passage in the book derived unmistakably 
from her friendly commerce with the author begun so gently thirteen 
years before, but his last—as also his most affectionate—letters are 
dated 1908. The rest belongs to silence, or to La recherche du temps 
perdu. 

Beginning with formal grace, concluding with the most affectionate 
tenderness, these are the letters of a man seldom free from suffering 
and destined, we may think, to inflict suffering. But they breathe 
patience, sweetness, courtesy, and are not without laughter. One 
can hardly read them without subscribing to the verdict given by 
the writer’s friend, Stephen Hudson, in the English Tribute at the 
time of Proust’s death in 1922—‘“the essential element of this 
ultimate ego was goodness.” 

Much more might be said. Coming at this time this book evokes 
a sharp pleasure, perhaps a sharper pain. It it as if some quiet 
revenant from the ‘nineties were to steal up and lay upon our 
Woolton dessert plates a small, but perfectly ripe, pine-apple. The 
experience is the more piquant in that we owe it to a group of 
Manchester residents—French savants and Lancashire printers—and 
to the daughter of a Lancashire woman. There are two delightful 
portraits of the youthful correspondents. 

CATHERINE CARSWELL. 


Little Victims 


English Children. By Sylvia Lynd. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuts addition to the “ Britain in Pictures ” series is a charming, ele- 
gantly ironic little sketch of the history of English children down 
the ages, their treatment, their manners, their schooling, their 
amusements, and the manifold trials that have beset them. Their 
main trial (until lately, when parents, pastors and masters grew 
soft) was oppression and suppression by severe elders. As Mrs. 
Lynd says, “ The plucking of children from the wrath of God .. . 
has been the preoccupation of most parents and guardians of the 
young throughout the ages.” Probably this is over-stated; none of 
the Paston parents, for example, show much concern with their 
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children’s souls or the wrath of God; what they would appear to 
have been concerned with was pushing them out of the home as 
early, and for as long as possible, and, when they were a little older, 
getting them married to money. The Pastons were a worldly family; 
the Verneys, however, three centuries later, were not so, and there 
are evidences of happy parent and children relationships among this 
pleasant family, despite the pathetic infant quoted by Mrs. Lynd 
And of happy, riotous, “ hoyting” children, girls and boys, leading 
cheerful, sporting, cutdoor lives, there are several seventeenth- 
century examples. Even in the darkest ages parents were not all 
rod, wrath and rhubarb. On the other hand, it would be difficult 
to paint too darkly the savage beatings of schoolmasters or the com- 
mercial exploitation of children, whether as ill-used apprentices, 
climbing sweeps or toilers in mill and mine. Mrs. Lynd does not 
slur the grim tale: but, as she says, it is a tale that has moved pro- 
gressively towards a happy ending. “The plucking of children 
from the wrath of parents and teachers and commercial exploiters 
has been one of the more satisfactory achievements of our growing 
civilisation.” She concludes with the comment that children and 
their elders have never got on better than they do at present. This 
is probably true; and, since children remain much the same through 
the ages, it must be their elders who have improved, which is as it 
should be. Anyhow, the story is of the progressive emancipation 
of these little victims (whom, as the author, who knows children, 
points out, St. Gregory saw too precipitately as angels). 

Mrs. Lynd decorates her history with attractive, amusing and 
instructive detail, some interesting theories, and delightfully selected 
pictures. Here is a good example of a small book at once imagina- 
tive, entertaining, graceful and informed. 

Rose MAcAULay. 


Fiction 
Nobody’s Darlings. By Margaret Iles. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
Grand Opera. By Vicki Baum. (Bles. 8s. 6d.) 
The Three Bamboos. By Robert Standish. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
Northern Star. By Russell Green. (Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 
THE evacuees are the Nobody’s Darlings of Miss Margaret Iles’ 
novel, which continues the history of the central figure in Perry’s 
Cows. He is still the same Perry, stiff and dogged, a determined 
match for the country folk who think a townsman easy game, 
This book, which is light in tone, has a distinctly subacid flavour. 
Miss Iles handles the general muddle of the evacuation with skilful 
ease, presenting a tragi-comedy which is both informative and 
amusing. And it is very pleasant to remeet Perry, who is now 
anxious to move from Broomhurley. For some time he has had 
his eye on a nice little property, called Brackendown Farm, which 
would be just the very thing, only it has been badly neglected 
owing to the carelessness of the previous tenant and a mean land- 
lord. Tenant and owner both try very hard, but Perry is not to 
be hustled into taking the place on a seven-year lease. The war 
looms up. The farm is let to a grass widow, wife of a local middle- 
wig ; Perry does not want a war, so there won’t be one; but he 
does want the farm. He takes great trouble with the new tenant, 
the weepy Mrs. Strance, and in no time at all the property is con- 
siderably improved. The outbreak of war finds Perry installed at 
Brackendown ; having got what he wants, he has to fight to prevent 
it being taken from him: “Perry hated to see other people calcu- 
lating. He watched Mrs. Small and blazed inwardly. He had a 
sudden and violent vision of cutting up the black material, pinning 
it up at the windows of the farm and the cowsheds, and packing 
four squealing children off to bed. He was not going to have a 
war! Who was the blooming Government to fill up his house 
with children and to charge him for darkening his own windows? 
He would have no black-out. He would have no children. Let 
the lights of Brackendown show and let the Germans bomb it. He 
didn’t care. In any case, they were certain to miss and as likely 
as not hit old mother Small instead, and blow all the pantaloons 
stuck round the walls over the countryside. ‘Keep your blasted 
black-outs! ’ he snapped and walked from the shop.” 

The nightmare quality of autumn, 1939, is epitomised in the 
chapters dealing with the reception of the evacuees; it is a waft 
within a war. 

Miss Baum does it again in Grand Opera as slickly as ever! 
Here is a galaxy of types drawn from all classes of society, under 
a single roof, this time the canopy of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York one evening before the war. Carmen is being per- 
formed. For leading lady we have the big-hearted, much-married, 
careless, polyglot-tongued slut Madame Kati Lanik. She is the 
conventional figure of a temperamental prima donna past her best 
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period, but fully determined to keep in the limelight for ever. She 
is supported by an enormous cast which includes her unhappily 
married pregnant daughter, her playboy architect son-in-law, her 


ex-husband, who is also conducting the performance, with his 
latest wife and an ex-mistress or so in the audience. Then there is 
the collapsing Russian singer, Bhakaroff, and his pupil, Sybil, 


whom he 


is soon to marry, singing the role of Don José. Then 
there is madame’s dresser ; and an old old flame and a young new 
flame with a whole host of other minor characters (including Pro- 


perty-man whose only child has chosen to have an attack of appendi- 


citis and is rushed off to hospital) for make-weight! The evening is 
heavy with catastrophe ; two people die, one back-stage, the other 
in a box. Two stars—both male—are born, a woman is hustled 


audience to a maternity ward, &c., &c., &c., and &c. 
Both too much and too little happen really, giving the whole the 
mechanical ease of a well-greased escalator. 

The Three Bamboos is yet another novel about Japan, where the 
author lived for some years, as he tells us in a brief preface: “I 
wéll not be so blatant as to say that I understand the Japanese, for 
I do not.” The story opens in 1853, the year Commodore Perry 
broke the blockade of isolation imposed by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. The tale covers four generations of the Fureno family. 
Mr. St rather clumsy and awkward, he suffers 
from an material and a lack of his long- 
detailed study of ruthless ambition. The characters are all a little 
wooden and theatrical ; they would be more credible if the author 
had been content to keep inside the scope of his own limitations 
The elder Fureno, a Samurai, living in poverty, by an act of piracy 
is enabled to send his three sons abroad. ®rom China, Tenjo, the 
goes to London. Soon return the family 
assume the power conferred by wealth. Tenjo is the unnamed 
head of the patriotic Society of the Little Flowers, which enables 
him to arrange the deaths of his son’s American wife and his own 
grandchild. Tenjo marries again, this time a national heroine who 
had sold herself to the keepers of a brothel in order to pay her 
father’s debts. The son of the marriage, a second Tenjo, has 
inherited all the ruthlessness of his ancestors, ends his life in the 
attack on Pearl Harbour, which brings the book to an end. 

In Northern Star we are given a further volume concerning the 
life and opinions of Mr. Green’s boy-hero, Roland Eyre, against 
the incredibly remote Edwardian peried of the present century. 
The background comes over to some extent, but Roland, at fifteen, 
remains a spoilt father’s darling, smug and self-assured, developing 
an aptitude for scholarship which prepares the way for Oxford. 
Mr. Green’s style is verbose and jocular, he deals tenderly, too 
tenderly, with Roland, so that the inner problems of adolescence, 
while hinted at, remain unexplored JouHN HAMPSON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It will be a pity if some real use is not made of the almost un- 
precedented crop of nuts and, in rather less degree, of walnuts, 
Bushes of Kentish cobs and filberts are even more heavily laden 
than the hazels in the hedges. The only people who appreciate 
nuts as a real contribution to the food supply are one or two vege- 
tarian organisations, the rooks, which clear most walnut trees, and 
the small boys who pull the nut trees to pieces, after the manner 
of the poet Wordsworth in his salad days. One of the best of 
breakfast foods is made chiefly of nuts, which thus treated are a 


rival even of the oat. There is a Spanish proverb to the effect 
that God gives nuts to those who have lost their teeth. 
Strange Birds 

A controversy has been raging for a year or more among bird- 


watchers on the question whether peregrine falcons frequent Salis- 
bury spire, as other big hawks the spire of Cologne cathedral. A 
stranger event, which is above dispute, has been recorded in Ply- 
mouth. After the worst air-raid that rather rare and most beautiful 
hawk, the Merlin (whose nest I once saw near Braunton Burrows 
began to appear in the town; and there seems reason to believe 
that he found broken buildings very much to his taste, just as the 
wild duck, which took immediate advantage of the water 
tructed in the ruins of London buildings. In the midst of 
war, observers of birds and their societies maintain their activities 
and manage to publish their records. No better cxample can be 
given than the Devon Bird-watching and Preservation Society, 
whose yearly report is compact of news that would interest all 
ornithologists. What a iist of ippearances it contains! 
They include a flamingo, a cream-coloured courser, a Dusky thrush, 
a hoopoe, a sea-eagle, a crane, a great grey shrike and other rarities. 
There is much evidence that the chiff-chaff stays in Devon through- 
out the winter. This very interesting report may be had from the 
Hon. Secretary, Stockland Vicarage, Honiton. 
The Best Bees 

Every beekeeper is aware that there are bees and bees. It may 
interest psychologists to know that, in my neighbourhood at least, 
the Italian bees, though good workers, are by very much worse- 
tempered than the good, kindly English bees! But the belief grows 
that the best of all bees are the Caucasian, partly on the ground 
that they are the most thorough. They are being exclusively cul- 
tivated in one research apiary (as previously reported), and one 
beekeeper, from Birmingham, tells me that he knows no other 
bees “which fill up comb honey to the edges as they do.” This 
beekeeper is endeavouring in vain to get a licence to import Cauca- 
sian queens (what a romantic sound the phrase has!) from an 
Alabama bee farm. 
In the Garden 

One of the most useful of all vegetables is the spring cabbage; 
and this year seems to have settled the controversy as to the date 
of sowing. Those sown in July bolted; those sown in August 
flourished superbly. Sow now. Plant out in late September or 
early October. In regard to out-of-door tomatoes it is important 
not to give them stimulating manures till the fruit begins to form. 
Otherwise growth may be encouraged at the cost of fruit. Is any 
plant in the flower garden more attractive at this season than the 
graceful, fine-flowered Aetna Broom? W. Beach THomas. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Rait stockholders have good cause for satisfaction with this year’s 
interim dividends. Fortified by the knowledge that a fixed net 
revenue is assured under the war-time agreement with the Govern- 
ment, the railway directorates have adopted the commonsense policy 
of levelling up the interim and final payments. In doing so they 
have made it clear that the larger interims are not to be regarded as 
indicating higher total distributions for the year. Except for minor 
adjustments, increases over the 1941 rates are out of the question 
under arrangements which give the railways and the London Trans- 
port Board a fixed rental to be apportioned on an agreed basis, Wart 
damage, if it became really severe, might even cali for such sub- 
stantial provision as to compel the companies to reduce dividends, 
but that contingency is not, at the moment, rated very high 
Although most of the border-line preferences and the dividend- 
paying ordinary stocks have gained ground in the market in recent 
weeks, they still offer yields ranging between 6 and 10 per cent. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 











THE fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Limited, was 
held on July 29th in London. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said that for the tenth successive year 
their trading profits for the period under review at £1,175,646 showed a 
substantial increase. A particularly pieasing feature of that wncrease was 
the fact that the profits of their overseas business before charging foreign 
and British taxation were approximately £132,000 in excess of that of 
the previous year. 

Their contribution to the National Exchequer in taxation amounted for 
the year to £1,138,365, not including amounts paid in purchase tax. The 
incidence of war, with the restriction of raw materials, selling quotas and 
other trading difficulties, combined with increased taxation, had prevented 
shareholders from receiving any benefit in the form of increased dividends 
as the result of the acquisition of Macleans, Enos and the County Per- 
fumery Company. Nevertheless, they had every cause for satisfaction at 
having included those businesses in the Beecham group, although the 
increased profits from them were for the time being passing to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

This was the centenary year of the Beechams Pills business, on which 
their present organisation had been founded and developed. The manu- 
facture of Beechams Pills by the late Mr. Thomas Beecham was started 
at Wigan in 1842, The business had succeeded from its inception. Mr. 
Beecham, who died in 1907, made no attempt to merchandise anything 
but his pills. Since that time, however, there had been big developments 
and today the company’s products included foods, toilet soaps, tooth 
pastes, mineral waters, hair lotions, creams, shampoos, cosmetics of every 
description, agricultural and veterinary products, and medicines for dogs 
and cats. 

It was the intention of the board as and when opportunity occurred 
to extend still further its operations in universal products of every descrip- 
tion and to broaden the base of the group’s construction with other 
medicinal products. 

This was not a time when one could indulge in prophecy. He could 
only express the hope that he would be able to tell shareholders next year 
that the second centenary of the Beecham business had started even more 
successfully than the first had ended. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised m this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


AVIEMORE HOTEL 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 


On main North Road—30 miles from Inverness. Pine woods—private golf 
course—tennis—fishing. Splendidly appointed. 


Particulars from MANAGER. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Telephone: Aviemore 211. 








SPECTATOR JULY 31, 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Cherter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.CcC.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,100; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000.000; Reserve Liability of Proprietor under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drats, <lso Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the werld Deposits for fixed 
periods receivec 


FALSE TEETH 
and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively replace natural ones as long as they 
fit absolutely perfectly. To persist in wearing a loose denture which 
causes discomfort and embarrassment is false economy because the 
trouble can so easily be put right 

KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, for matuig false teeth fit firmly, 
will hold it securely in position for many hours, ensuring comfort, 
confidence and proper mastication. Recommended by Dentists 


Handy sprinkler tin 1/3d, large ‘ Economy’ siz? 3/3d, from all Chemists 


KOLYNOS DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 


is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT restricted bjthe Limitation of Supplies Act. 
- 











‘The hard-pressed 
man of middle-age 


The middle-aged man faced with the necessity of 
working harder than ever at a time of life when 
his natural inclination is to relax, sometimes feels 
the need of a spur to urge him along the path 
of duty. 


There is a spur for such a man which can be used 
at will, for short or long periods as circumstances 
demand or the results dictate. While it does not 
goad the faculties into immediate and abnormal 
activity, neither is its use succeeded by a state of 
reaction. Rather it imparts an increasing impetus, 
not only to the faculties, but to the functioning of 
the whole constitution of such a man. He begins 
to feel keener, younger, more alive. 


Therefore, to call ‘Phyllosan’ a spur is hardly to 
do it justice. It has been more aptly said that 
‘ Phyllosan’ is “ more than a tonic, tt is a creative 
force in the system.” 


PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fit after forty 


Of all chemists: 3/3. 5/4 (double quantity), and 20/-. Incl. Purchase Tax 


The reod. trade mark ‘ Phyllosan® is the property of Natural Chemicals Ltd., Londo 
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a “ safety,” 


stick to Parke-Davis, the shaving cream that 
both softens the beard and protects the skin. 

Your chemist sells large tubes, ~— ls. 10d 
including Purchase Tax. 
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“THE WORLD LOOKS 


BRIGHTER NOW” 


said a tired, war-worn Mother from a 
blitzed area after a@ few days at our 
Cowmtry home of rest, 


the 1eart of glorious Surrey there is a quiet 
have: where Mothers and children can recuperate 


the effects of bombing; provision is also 


made for eases of distressed gentlewomen and 
others The Church Army holiday work is 
necessarily limited in War-time, but a great deal 
remains to be done. We appeal for your help. 
Contributions for GENERAL HOLIDAY WORK 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Founder 
and Hon. Chief Secretary, Preb. Carlile, C.H.,D.D. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


Headquarters: 4 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
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